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Working at the Local Level 


Time and again we have expounded on getting 
things done at various levels in starting programs 
and solving problems connected with deafness and 
the deaf. Some things can be done best at the na- 
tional level; others stand a better chance at the state 
level; and still others should be attacked at the local, 
or community, level. 

A national workshop of deaf leaders held in Salt 
Lake City last August produced some guidelines for 
efforts at the local level. Follow-up “education” is 
in progress at regional conferences. ; 

A salient point developed at Salt Lake City was 
that local situations vary, as to resources, power struc- 
ture and personnel involved and the standing of the 
deaf in the community. Accomplishments come 
through the right kind of approach to the right kind 
of people (or agencies) at the right time. 

Working at the local level should be a theme for 
all our state associations of the deaf to pursue at 
their conventions, preferably with a workshop type 
format for keynote papers and thorough discussions 
in small groups. We note a trend toward such pro- 
grams and hope Representatives at the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf convention in Minneapolis will 
go home to sell the idea where vacuums still exist. 


Availability of Teletypewriters 


With nearly 900 teletypewriters now in use by 
deaf persons all over the United States, expansion 
is on a plateau due to shortage of “surplus” or obso- 
lete machines. Availability of TTYS (the popular 
designation) varies widely. In the Deep South, few 
if any machines are to be had. Machines long stored 
on the West Coast without appreciable demand have 
been moved east where there are long waiting lists. 

Corporate mergers and negotiations for mergers 
have further tightened the supply of TTYS which 
would have otherwise been released. In some areas 
approaches to the telephone systems have drawn 
blanks. 


Some enterprising individuals have combed sur- 
plus outlets and have also managed to get hold of 
TTYS from “ham” radio operators at varying prices. 
Despite the relatively high cost of new teletypewriters 
(or teleprinters) from the factory and a long waiting 
list, a few machines are coming from that source. 

The TTY network is a boon to the deaf but one 
that came a couple of decades late—considering the 
number of machines that were junked before the in- 
vention of the Phonetype which made telephone com- 
munication possible. We have often sighed while 
speculating what could have been—starting after 
World War II and up to 1960. 

Those connected with the distribution and servicing 
of TTYS are still hard at work in the search for 
machines. Perhaps a more compact teleprinter will 
come along at reasonable cost. 

Of one thing we are sure—teletypewriters and 
similar devices will have to do for quite a few years 
to come. The Picturephone, the Vistaphone and other 
wondrous devices are still too costly and a national 
network of any kind will not come into being for a 
long time. Experimental and demonstration models 
cost millions to develop. Special wiring and other 
equipment call for steep tolls. 

Back to TTYS—those fortunate enough to possess 
machines and to become accustomed to the conve- 
nience will testify as to their present value and even 
greater potential as the TTY networks—local and na- 
tional—grow. 


Testimonial Dinner to Honor Dr. Boyce R. Williams 


Elsewhere in this issue is an announcement of a 
banquet to be held in Washington, D. C., on Septem- 
ber 26, honoring Dr. Boyce R. Williams for his 25 
years of service in the Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration (and its predecessor, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration). The accolade is well 
deserved. All power to the committee in charge of 
arrangements, and THE DEAF AMERICAN joins in 
congratulations to the honoree and best wishes for 
a gala occasion. 
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Lyle Olsen—Versatile Montana Outdoorsman .. . 


His Heart Is In The Highlands, In The Rushing Streams, On The 
Snowy Slopes, Astride A Noble Steed, And Wherever 


The Sheriff's Posse rides again in 
Gallatin County, Montana. Among these 
dedicated men is Lyle Olsen, a deaf 
man with so many interests that the 
earth’s 24-hour day does not allow him 
time enough to do all the things that 
his fertile mind and big heart would 
want him to do. 


For this Montanan is no ordinary man. 
Much of his spare time goes into 
voluntary work that benefits his fellow- 
men, and a feeling of well-being in glad- 
ly donating such efforts is enough 
reward for him. 


Gallatin County exceeds 120 miles in 
length. Realizing that the county sheriff 
and his regular aides had a big piece 
of rough country to handle, volunteers 
in Bozeman and vicinity formed a_ sher- 
iff’'s posse which in time proved _ itself 
invaluable to the region. As the activities 
of the group have increased, its mem- 
bers have gradually accumulated equip- 
ment needed for the emergency and 
civic roles which the posse fills. Aware 
of how important the unit had become, 
the county erected a building on the 
county fairgrounds in Bozeman for the 
sole use of the posse as a_ storehouse 
for its assorted equipment and as a 
meeting place for the men. 


The posse’s needs call for drag line, 
air compressors, ladders, ropes, boats, 
rubber rafts, trucks, waders, diving 
gear, skis, riot helmets, clubs, chemi- 
cals, respirators, generators, fire  ex- 
tinguishers, oxygen and air tanks, tools 
of many kinds and so on. At present 
the posse is working toward getting a 
powerful snowmobile for possible rescue 
work, as the use of these snow machines 
has zoomed so rapidly that thousands 
of people now scoot around on mountain 


trails, often in distant and dangerous 
places and frequently in bitterly cold 
weather. 


The rules allow only board members 
to carry keys to the posse building, but 
Lyle is an exception to the rule and 
is entrusted with a key to ‘‘the Barn’’ 
(to use the men’s favorite term). Last 
fall he took the writer into the roomy 
barn to show him some of the equipment 
and meanwhile relate a long string of 
stories connected with various items. A 
neat-looking machine was an air com- 
pressor which removes excess water as 
air is compressed and delivers this 
water-reduced air into air tanks which 
divers carry on their backs, or into stor- 
age tanks or bottles to be placed in 
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His Help Can Be Given 


By NORMAN G. SCARVIE 


Wearing his Custer’s Seventh Cavalry uniform, Lyle 
sits astride his favorite grey steed awaiting orders. 
trucks or boats. Lyle made the large 
hinged sheet-metal cover for one four- 
wheeled unit in the shop. As he is a 
body mechanic by trade, the job had 
to be neat in his eyes, as well as handy 
and serviceable. 


The busy life of Lyle was soon evident 
to the writer when he went to the 
Montana State-North Dakota State foot- 
ball game last fall. Entering the parking 
area, the writer was directed by a posse- 
man to the west end of the large lot. 
There another posseman signalled the 
writer to an open stall close to the stad- 
ium with a smile and a flourish that 
is Lyle’s specialty. There he was, taking 
his turn with other possemen in directing 
traffic at public gatherings of all kinds 
in the county, including high school and 
college events. 


As a voluntary group, the possemen 
receive no pay, but the posse as a formal 
unit makes a nominal service charge, 
to collect funds to buy equipment. The 
only extravagance the possemen allow 
themselves is a semiannual dinner and 
dance, with their spouses. It seems that 
“All work and no play’’ would even 
make dedicated possemen ‘‘dull boys.”’ 

Posse membership is serious business. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 
Lyle Olsen, a Sheriff’s Posseman, 
is mounted for action dressed in the 
regular outfit worn by the Gallatin 
County (Montana) organization. 


Meetings held every other Monday bring 
the men together for study and practice. 
Lyle attends these meetings religiously. 
Early in the life of the posse, which 
was established in 1954, the men_ set 
up a small blackboard on which to jot 
down for Lyle the basic ideas discussed. 
Later on a larger blackboard was added. 
The way things worked out, the black- 
boards soon were being used for the 
benefit of all the members, as entries 
on the board actually helped explain 
ideas and, being visual, lasted longer 
than the spoken word, and were avail- 
able for review. 


Among the men joining the posse was 
Allen ‘Al’ Blockey, an educator. At 
present he is director of visual media 
for all Bozeman area schools. Attracted 
to the faithful deaf meeting-goer, who 
could learn only through the eye, Al 
soon started picking up signs from Lye 
and learned to spell on his hands. He 
now enjoys interpreting for Lyle in an 
informal way, but the blackboards still 
get full play, for the benefit of all the 
members. 


Speaking of Al as being an educator 
and Lyle an auto body man, it might 
be mentioned that among the possemen 
are a real estate dealer, a butcher, a 
state representative, a heavy road ma- 
chine operator, a university maintenance 
custodian, the head of the city service 
department, the county commissioner, 
and the balance are ranchers—a_ solid 
cross section of citizens. 


Each posseman is issued a .38 caliber 
revolver in a holster, to be kept in his 
home when not in use. The men who 
ride in the cavalry unit have a complete 
outfit with saddle, hat or cap, uniform, 
boots and saber. 


The cavalry rides on special occasions 
and may travel considerable distances 
to partake in parades to lend the color 
of bygone days to these events. It also 
has its serious duties. Lyle recounted 
the time he was with the Seventh 
Cavalry, as the unit is officially called, 
at the dedication of the modernized 
airport near West Yellowstone, which is 
a small town just outside Yellowstone 
National Park, 90 miles south of 
Bozeman yet within Gallatin County. It 
was on June 25, 1965, and this date 
was chosen for the ceremony because 
the Western Governors Conference was 
to open that day at Old Faithful Inn 
in the national park, this group having 
been lured by the new jet landing strips. 
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Governor Tim Babcock of Montana 
was on hand to welcome the first arrival, 
the show-stealing Ronald Reagan of 
California. The Seventh Cavalry, astride 
their western horses, closed in on the 
stopped plane in the form of a protective 
receiving line, as the sheriff's posse had 
the important job of guarding the 
visitors and their planes at the airport. 
As the Bozeman Chronicle told it in a 
caption under a large picture of the 
plane, horsemen and prominent people, 
quote: 

Mounted members of the Gallatin 
County Sheriff's Posse were the first 
in line to greet Reagan as he stepped 
off his plane. Taking time out to 
shake the hand of each posseman, 
the California governor quipped to 
one of them, “This is the way I 
like to travel.’’ Possemen were in 
West Yellowstone three days to give 
Governor Reagan’s plane, and other 
planes, round-the-clock guarding. 
End quote. 

The following year, in October, the 
Seventh Cavalry again served at an 
airport dedication, this time at the jet- 
port built northwest of Bozeman, where 
a Ford Trimotor plane was featured as 
a comparison with a Northwest Lines 
jet giant. A picture in the Bozeman 
Chronicle showing eight Seventh Cavalry 
men on horses in front of a Boeing 
727 jet, with Lyle on one of the horses, 
had the legend, quote: 

The Seventh Cavalry, modern ver- 
sion, is dwarfed by the tail section 
of the 727 Fan Jet that inaugurated 
Northwest Airlines jet service of 
Gallatin Field. End quote. 

Then there was the time the posse 
was called to Virginia City in Madison 
County, 66 miles west of Bozeman. At 
the centennial celebration in this famed 
ghost mining town, trouble began brew- 
ing when a mob of young people formed 
and started threats against the commit- 
tee managing the affair. The claim was 
made that the people were not getting 
the free beer that they allegedly had 
been promised by the committee for that 


eae: 


At front door of posse’s storage and meeting build- 
ing are, left to right, Homer Fisher, caretaker; 
Tom Comb, president of the posse, and Lyle Olsen. 
commemorative day. Lyle and his posse 
brothers dropped their jobs, picked up 
needed equipment and sped out to the 
trouble spot. They lined up with riot 
helmets on and their riot sticks held 
out horizontally in front of them, then 
advanced slowly toward the mob. After 
minor resistance, the rebels retreated 
and disbanded. Lyle was glad that he 
did not have to use his club on any 
of these people. If real trouble had 
developed, the possemen would have 
been ready to handle it as they receive 
training in mob control. So far, it can 
be said, Montana has been almost free 
of riots, race troubles and college flare 
ups. It is a state not far removed from 
the days of the original vigilantes and 
sheriff’s posses who ruled with smoking 
six-shooters and the hangman’s noose. 
But the posse did have a mild scare 
in the fall of 1969 when word filtered 
in that a protest meeting would be held 
at Montana State University in Bozeman 
on a certain September evening. Accord- 
ingly the possemen were put on stand 


Seventh Cavalry lined up fer parade review. Lyle Olsen is on the sixth horse to the left from the team of mules. 


version of Custer’s mounted soldiers is still very much alive. 
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by alert. But no call came in for action 
as nothing apparently developed, or the 
rumor was a hoax. It seems that in 
universities such as this one which 
sponsor rodeo teams as an official ath- 
letic activity, that the students are in 
the main down-to-earth young folks not 
easily disturbed by spoutings from the 
bearded mouths of imported soreheads. 
(The last week in June, Montana State 
sponsored the annual four-day National 
Intercollegiate rodeo.) 


Now we come to the rescue work of 
the posse, which is down Lyle’s alley, 
especially if it means going into water. 
Lyle is no fish, but he is top man in 
the posse in underwater missions. Going 
down to submerged cars is routine with 
him. A few years ago two stolen cars 
were put in gear and run over a bank 
into a gravel pit that was more than 
half filled with water. Curiosity was 
aroused when cracked pieces were 
noticed on the frozen surface. Lyle was 
chosen to go down. He reported no bod- 
ies inside or outside the cars. He then 
returned to the bottom and _ hooked 
chains to the cars so wreckers could 
pull them out. The Bozeman Chronicle 
had four pictures taken at the scene. 
Below one picture was the remark, 
quote: 

Lyle Olsen of 204 South Tenth 
Street donned his scuba diving outfit 
to hook a cable from the wrecker 
auto onto a 1952 Chevrolet sedan 
owned by Larry Mills, 721 South 
Tracy. End quote. 

In 1965, the posse set a record for 
recovering bodies from water when six 
removals were made within five months. 
A small boat stashed away as a relic 
in the posse barn brings vivid memories 
to Lyle. The little craft was a part of 
a drowning incident that year, on June 
22, on Hyalite Lake, a reservoir above 
a dam high in the mountains. A father 
and his daughter were plunged into the 
deep, cold water when their little craft 
capsized and was left floating upside 
down. 

Lyle and a companion were first on 


Although led by “General Custer,’ this 
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IN POSSE BARN—Left: 


Lyle checking the power plant. 


This unit provides electricity for a powerful 


in the barn with area map and blackboard on the wall. 


the scene and started diving as soon 
as the required preparations had been 
made. They were later joined by other 
diving possemen. With darkness setting 
in, the search was put off until the next 
morning. The second day saw continued 
failure and the movements of the men 
were clouding up the water at the bot- 
tom. 


On the third day it was planned to 
go farther out in the lake where, un- 
known to the men, there was a sudden 
drop to much deeper water. Also, a non- 
posse diver offered to go down and look. 
As things turned out, and for unknown 
reasons, this newcomer had trouble of 
some kind and went berserk, endanger- 
ing the regular possemen who were hav- 
ing a bit of trouble of their own. They 
had probably gone down faster than they 
should have, unaware of the greater 
depth, and were hurting. Soon the ber- 
serk man got tangled in their ropes. 


To free himself from the ropes, Lyle 
grabbed his knife from its leg sheath 
and slashed the rope off. Meanwhile his 
air hose was torn off and damaged in 
the deep-water drama. He was _ spared 
from possible death when his buddy 
closed in with him so that the two of 
them could take turns. getting air 
through the buddy’s hose, on the way 
up. 


All divers were pulled up to the sur- 
face faster than the rules state, because 
of the emergency. The volunteer diver 
was out cold. Revival efforts failed, al- 
though kept up all the way to the Boze- 
man hospital, leading to the third death 
connected with that ill-fated little boat. 


When they surfaced, three possemen 
showed damage from the too _ fast 
descent and ascent, and from the scuffle. 
Lyle and another man had blood coming 
out an ear, and a third man had a 
bruised nose. All were taken to the 
hospital in town but were soon released. 

As the lake was possibly 60 feet deep 
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where the bodies might have come ito 
rest, the deep water area was fouled 
up with dirt, a rescuer had lost his 
life, and for other reasons, all attempts 
to reach the bodies were abandoned. A 
watch was kept thereafter by the posse 
members on the chance that the bodies 
might rise to the surface of the water 
and be spotted. 


Around three months later, on Sep- 
tember 9, with the water level in the 
lake down 20 feet from its June 22 mark, 
Lyle and his friend decided to look for 
the bodies again. They reached bottom 
safely this time, in less depth of water, 
say around 40 feet. Advancing by plan 
along the bottom as directed by men 
in a boat above them, the divers in 
time suddenly came face to face with 
the body of the man posed upright on 
bended knees, arms stretched forward. 


Lyle with single tank on back and double set of 


tanks on ground (80 Ib.). Wearing heavy lead- 
weighted belt and sheathed knife on right calf (not 
seen). Rubberized gloves, worn underwater, give 
added warmth. 


searchlight. 


Right: A corner of the meeting room 


(“It was a real shock,’ Lyle recounted 
later.) The two men closed in and 
slipped a noose over one outstretched 
arm, then signalled the boatmen to haul 
up the body. The position of the body 
showed that it had started rising off 
the bottom and sooner or later would 
have begun going slowly up to the sur- 
face. 


By now the water was clouded as the 
bottom silt had been stirred up by the 
feet of the walking men. So they started 
feeling around on the bottom. In time 
they came in contact with the body of 
the girl, still flat on the bottom. They 
attached a rope to an arm, gave the 
pull-up signal, and thus ended the long, 
long search. 


Asked about the condition of the bodies 
when found, Lyle said, 

“It’s hard to believe this, but they 
looked as if they had died the day be- 
fore. The deep, very cold water had 
preserved them.”’ 


At such a depth in a high altitude 
lake, very cold, heavy water settles in 
the deep spots in winter and_ spring. 
There is practically no circulation of 
water up and down. This quiet bottom 
layer stays close to 32 degrees all sum- 
mer. Even fish stay away from such 
places. Once in a while Lyle works 
independently in water, like the time 
the writer was to meet Lyle one day 
last September at six o’clock and he 
showed up at seven, a bit tousled and 
somewhat tired. He had gotten a call 
that day to make the annual inspection 
of a pipeline which crosses the Missouri 
River near Logan and is owned by the 
Continental Oil Company. To do this job 
a rope is stretched from each bank to 
a boat with a man in it to communicate 
with Lyle under water as the two of 
them slowly cross the stream to see 
if any section of the pipe has been ex- 
posed by water action. If Lyle should 
find any bare pipe, he reports this find- 
ing to the man in the boat. An exact 
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notation of the spot is made so that 
company men can come back and. cover 
up the pipe. Where the crossing is made 
the river is up to 15 feet deep, with 
a powerful current. The water is also 
so cold that the river is a trout fisher- 
man’s stream all year around. And Lyle 
has to walk on the bottom with a heavy, 
lead-weighted belt on. It’s the kind of 
job that only a_ well-muscled,  ex- 
perienced diver can do. 

The pay for such submerged work is 


set by insurance companies, Lyle 
believes. The rate ranges from $25 to 
$85 an hour, depending on good, fair, 


poor, bad or hazardous conditions. 


A case of hazardous conditions was 
present a few years ago when Lyle was 
willing to take on a mid-winter dive. 
It was an 18-below-zero day, and an 
insurance company’ wanted = an 
automobile pulled out of the swift-rush- 
ing Gallatin River, in the canyon area. 
Lyle got into his diving suit and on 
his second trip down into that cold, mad 
water managed to get a hook placed 
at the proper spot on the car so that 
the car would be inched out, and up 
the rock-strewn bank to the road above. 

Diving rules enforced by the posse 
make interesting reading, and show the 
serious nature of the rescue work faced 
by possemen. The regulations are brief 
and exact. In water-rescue efforts the 
string of command usually goes from 
sheriff to captain to radio man to boat 
tender to head diver to divers; but it 
can be simpler than this. When called 
to duty divers must come prepared, with 
all their equipment properly marked: 
towel, swim trunks, swim mask, 70 cubic 
foot divers tank, 3/16-inch wet suit 
(Lyle’s is %%-inch), swim fins, lead 
weights and belt, inflatable life belt, 10- 
foot lanyard, depth gauge, compass on 
wrist (optional), knife, underwater flash- 
light or flasher. Upon arrival at the 
scene, the rules are, quote: 

Unload your gear, and in order. 
Report IN at the radio-man station 


LYLE’S SNOW MACHINES—Left: The 1944 snow bug built by Lyle with a motorcycle engine, with rear revolving track. It was strong, but rather slow 
! _ Right: Lyle’s 1946 snow bug at a cabin at 9,000-foot elevation while on a regular trip into high country to measure snow 
Just the outline of the cabin can be seen under the heavy snow cover. 


when compared with later-day units. 
depths. 
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A snow cat made in 1952, showing Lyle Olsen at 
the wheel, in one of those early years when this 
type of vehicle was developing into a very useful 
over-the-snow machine in mountain regions. 


before you dress. 


All divers are to receive orders 
from the head diver before entering. 
Mandatory. 


No diver will dive solo. You are 
now a member of a team;—you will 
dive with the team, or not as a 
member of the sheriff’s posse. 


Where diving safety is questionable 
by any diver because of dangerous 
water, the individual diver(s) will 
have the decision on whether a dive 
is made. If a majority vote is “‘pro”’ 
dive, then those voting negative have 
the right to remain on shore without 
criticism. 

No dive will be made for recovery 
should the depth of the water be 
greater than 80 feet. 


All divers will lanyard together (10 
feet apart) on each dive. 


There will always be one _ heavy, 
signal-lead rope leading from _ the 
diving team to the number one boat 
above. 


Each man _ will report to the 
radioman before making his dive and 
upon returning from his dive. 


Each man will know, without ques- 
tion, the rope signals. 


Report to the head diver any un- 
usual symptoms, that is: dizziness, 
continued inability to equalize pres- 
sure, fatigue, etc. Should the affected 
diver fail to report this and it is 
apparent to his buddy (teammate), 
then it is the responsibility of the 
buddy to report it for him. Unquote. 
The following explanations show how 
the rope-jerking code works, quote: 

From tender in boat to diver: 1 
pull—Are you all right? 1 pull when 
diver is going down—Stop! 2 pulls 
during ascent—You have come up 
too far; go down until we stop you. 
3 pulls—Stand by to come up. 4 
pulls—Come up. 


From diver to tender in boat: 1 
pull—I am all right. 2 pulls—Lower 
me; or, give me slack. 3 pulls—Take 
up my slack. 4 pulls—Haul me up. 

Searching signals from tender in 
boat: 1 pull—Stop and search where 
you are. 2 pulls—Go straight ahead. 
3 pulls—Go to your right. 4 pulls—Go 
to your left. 7 pulls—Call off the 
search. 

Emergency signals from diver: 2-2- 
2—I am fouled up and need the 
assistance of another diver. 3-3-3—I 
am fouled up but can clear myself. 
4-4-4—Haul me up. 

All signals will 
given. End quote. 


From reading these signals and their 
meanings, it can be seen how the very 
lives of the men below the boats may 
depend on the proper giving and sending 
of simple messages by making stan- 
dardized jerks on the lead rope. So it 


be answered as 
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Lyle Olsen getting an 
transfer to car after the trip down the slope. 


injured skiier ready for 


might be said that a diver’s life “‘hangs 
by a rope,” not by a thread. 

Until a few years ago, Lyle used to 
bag large carp under water by shooting 
them with a spear gun. Not a wasteful 
person by nature, he would save his 
catch, which often was quite heavy, and 
take it to a nearby mink farm to be 
fed to the furry creatures in the cages. 

When the snow flies, Lyle has quickly 
taken to his skis and, in recent years, 
to his snowmobile as well. During the 
winter months he rarely misses the 
weekly snowmobile rides taken by his 
club. He also helps lay out routes in 
the fall in the many areas where the 
group goes after snow falls. This is a 
“sweat” job that many folks avoid! In 
a letter to the editor in late March this 
year Lyle wrote that ‘“‘We went skiing 
on Saturday and snowmobiling on Sun- 
day all winter. Last Sunday my sled 
let me down with a broken clutch—had 
to be towed by another snowmobile back 
to the pickup. It is repaired now and 
ready to go again this weekend.” In 
mid-May the club was still taking outings 
in the higher areas where deep snow 
remained and where lakes were _ice- 
covered. Skiing continued until past mid- 
June. 


Lyle’s interest in power-travel 
snow goes back many years. In 
he devised and made _ the first 
‘‘“snowbug”’ seen in his area. The term 
‘snowmobile’? was not yet in general 
use. It had a motorcycle engine and 
a rear revolving track, and was such 
a novelty that the engineering depart- 
ment at Montana State University asked 
to borrow the machine for one week 
to study its mechanism and make de- 
tailed drawings. The professors and _ stu- 
dents were especially interested in the 
track-driving unit on the machine. 

In 1946, Lyle built his second snowbug, 
with more speed in it. This bug was 
used by snow survey men on trips into 
the mountains to measure the depth of 
snow on the ground at regular times 
through the winter. 
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over 
1944, 


Taking an Olds 1941 six-cylinder engine 
in 1952 for a power unit, Lyle built a 
snoweat that was used its first season 
to pack snow in ski runs. The next sea- 
son he sold it to a rancher who used 
it in feeding his cattle out in the fields. 
The worn-out machine still stands on 
the ranch. 

During all his snowbug and snowcat 
activities, Lyle was also helping out in 
the development of ski areas, his special 
interest being the lifts. First he was 
at the Bear Canyon area near Bozeman, 
then his attention went to the far better 
place opened by government permission 
in the Bridger Mountains north of town. 
Located in a national forest, the New 
Bridger Bowl now attracts skiers from 
everywhere. It had 114,000 skiers in 1969- 
70. But like everything else, it had to 
start from scratch, and Lyle was in 
there scratching. 

A clipping from the Bozeman Chronicle 
in the spring of 1952 touches on Lyle’s 
role. Quote. 


Plans are already being made to 
complete a road and parking lot ap- 
proximately 400 yards from_ the 
temporary tow at the Bridger area. 
Lyle Olsen, operator of the installa- 
tion, will be associated with the 
organizing Forsythe Range group in 
the building of three tows, ranging 
in length from 1000 to 15,000 feet. 
Construction is expected to begin as 
soon as weather and ground condi- 
tions permit, and the new tows will 
open extensive slopes and_ trails 
suited to beginner, intermediate and 
advanced skiers. End quote. 


An item in the Montana _ State 
newspaper the same winter urged stu- 
dents to “go out this weekend to see 
for yourselves! Show tow operator Lyle 
Olsen that you are interested in his 
area.’’ Note the word, ‘“‘his.’’ It shows 
the prominence placed on Lyle’s efforts. 

After long service as a_ ski patrol. 
Lyle and two other patrol members were 
honored at a_ public ceremony, as 
publicized in the Bozeman Chronicle of 
October 15, 1964. Quote. 


Three members of the Bridger Ski 
Patrol were honored at a ceremony 
attended by 40 members of the pa- 
trol. 

Lyle Olsen, Don Fritts and Dr. 
Cheever were presented National Ski 
Patrol certificates by John Mon- 
tague, former patrol leader. 

National Patrolman is the highest 
ranking awarded by the United 
States Ski Patrol and those receiving 
the appointment have been rigorous- 
ly sereened by several national and 
local committees, Montague noted. 
He added, 

“It is awarded for ability, leader- 
ship and unselfish service to all who 
ski and is developed primarily 
around the voluntary ski patrol, first 
aid and safety work accomplished 
on the ski hill during the winter 
months. 

“For Olsen the award culminates 
20 years of various forms of service 


to skiing in the Bridger Bowl and 
Bozeman area. 

“It is unique that he was able 
to perform this under an exceptional- 
ly difficult physical handicap, and 
it is believed that he is the only 
stone deaf person in the United 
States who has achieved this status,’’ 
the former patrol leader noted dur- 
ing the presentation. End quote. 


Don Fritz specialized in over-snow 
evacuation, and Dr. Cheever’ was 
honored largely for his on-the-spot hand- 
ling of accident victims. All three men 
qualified and served’ actively in 
avalanche control and safety. 

Lyle’s membership number in the Na- 
tional Ski Patrol is No. 2789. It is now 
close to six years later, and the total 
membership has just touched 4000. This 
slow growth shows how hard it is to 
get into this select group. Lyle’s card 
states ‘‘The holder of this card has J) 
a valid American Red Cross First Aid 
Card signifying completion of a 12-hour 
course in Ski Patrol First Aid; 2) 
completed a Third Class Ski Test plus 
Special Cross-Country and Rescue Sled 
handling requirements; 3) a knowledge 
of mountaineering and avalanches. 


Lyle belongs to many a this-and-that. 
He is a Life Member of the National 
Association of the Deaf, a member of 
the Gallatin Valley Snowmobile Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Montana 
Pilots Association, Ine. He _ holds a 
Student Pilot Certificate and may fly 
solo, but has not yet qualified to take 
up passengers. 

‘You need more cross-country flying,” 
his. instructor smilingly told him when 
Lyle got a bit confused on a flight into 
new territory and landed at the wrong 
town, which was a big laugh to _ the 
other fellows at the Bozeman airport. 
At the present time Lyle finds it difficult 
to arrange flying hours. 

He belongs to the Certified Interna- 
tional Skindivers Association and is a 


Lyle and June Olsen outside their house in Bozeman, 


Montana, 


May 1970, with a blooming crab apple 
tree. 
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VOCATION—In the auto body repair 
front end of a damaged car. 
“Certified instructor, having passed the 
required courses, qualifying in use of 
mask, fins, snorkel, speargun, weight 
belts, scuba, aqua lung, prevention of 
divers’ diseases, etc., qualifying for 
unlimited diving activity.’ He is also 
certified in the Red Cross Life Saving 
advanced course in aid to the injured. 


As a deaf Montanan he has _ been 
active in the Montana State Association 
of the Deaf. He was chairman the year 
the association held its convention in 
Bozeman, and again one time at the 
convention held in Billings, 142 miles 
away. In the Big Sky Country, as Mon- 
tana is called by the natives, long 
distances don’t disturb anybody. 


Lyle is handy with a fly rod and cast- 
ing outfit. He has bagged deer and an- 
telope with his .30-06 Springfield and .250 
Savage. Because of his many trips into 
back regions on skis and snowmobiles, 
he knows the wild country in his area 
better than most natives. His interest 
in hunting has not been as keen of late. 
He seems to prefer just watching big 
game animals as he glides along on 
the shiny snow. He owns a_ speedboat 
and often takes friends on lake cruises. 


His lifework to date has mainly been 
auto repairing. For a time he was 
foreman of the body shop at a large 
auto dealer (eight years), but he was 
regretfully asked to step down, not 
because of his fellow workers, but be- 
cause of public desire for a man who 
could get instructions and complaints via 
the ear. So Lyle obligingly took leave 
and moved to another shop, where he 
has continued his good work. 


“Such is life,’ says Lyle, brushing the 
incident off as just one more thing that 
happens in the life of a deaf man. As 
with other setbacks coming his way, he 
has just smiled and carried on, retaining 
his zest for work and for living a life 
of service. 


As a certified diving instructor, he 
holds summer classes for Bozeman 
youth, following a prepared course in 
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shop where he is employed, Lyle is preparing to shape up the 
In seniority he is top man in the shop work force. 


underwater activity by skin and scuba 
divers. 

As a boy he lived on a farm in eastern 
Montana, so he is well versed in the 
many facets of life in the open spaces 
where antelope roam. His father died 
when Lyle was 12 years old. He attended 
the Montana School for the Deaf and 
the Blind in Boulder until the school 
was moved to Great Falls. He has resid- 
ed in Bozeman most of his adult life 
and has been the only permanent deaf 
resident in the town. Once in a long 
while a deaf printer has come in, but 
in a year or so he has moved on, seeking 
a bigger city. 

His choice for bride was a demure 
young hearing lady from Utah, June 
Ileen Moe. Lyle and June live in their 
own house in Bozeman. Like Lyle, June 
is also a person who serves. For several 
years now she has devotedly taken care 
of a disabled adopted brother and an 
ailing mother of advanced years. So she 
is not in her own house very much. 
But neither she nor Lyle complain as 
they are the kind of folks who will gladly 
do things for others in need. 

A modest man, seeking no prominence, 
Lyle was slow in granting his consent 
to the writer to do a story about him 
for THE DEAF AMERICAN. He kept 
saying that ‘‘Anybody would have done 
the same as I did — and better.’’ The 
counter argument was that he was the 
person who had actually done these 
things, which after all, were feathers 
in the caps of all the deaf, as well as 
in his own cap. So, realizing that in 
this small way he might be benefiting 
his fellow deaf men, he gave his consent. 

The handsome Lyle is graying now, 
as many a Montana moon has passed 
over him and his faithful helpmeet. But 
he is strong of arm, light of foot and 
in fit condition. He may be deaf, true, 
and he does not speak orally, but his 
heart has spoken loud and clear for him 
down through the years in the beautiful 
language of service to others, a language 
gratefully understood everywhere. 


Miss Mary E. Switzer Named 
To Gallaudet College Board 


Miss Mary E. Switzer, administrator 
of major Federal social agencies for two 
decades, has been named to the Board 
of Directors of Gallaudet College. Miss 
Switzer, who recently retired as admin- 
istrator of the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service at the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, has carried the larg- 
est responsibility of any woman in the 
history of the U.S. government. 


From Newton, Mass., she is a graduate 
of Radcliffe College and began her Fed- 
eral career as a junior ecenomist in the 
Treasury Dept. In 1950, she became head 
of the Federal-state program for the re- 
habilitation of the disabled, a post which 
she held until 1967 when she was ap- 
pointed administration of the SRS. As 
Commissioner of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration, Miss Switzer made 
sweeping changes in the public rehabili- 
tation program and made recommenda- 
tions to the Department and to Congress 
which resulted in vastly expanded and 
improved services to the disabled. 

Miss Switzer took a special interest in 
programs to improve opportunities for 
the deaf and deaf-blind while she was 
Commissioner. She was instrumental in 
developing psychiatric programs for the 
deaf and helped design the legislation 
and later the guidelines for the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. 


Miss Switzer was elected vice president 
of the World Rehabilitation Fund by the 
board of governors of the Fund in 1969. 
In this capacity she will establish the 
Fund’s Washington office and will be re- 
sponsible for the Fund’s relationship with 
the U.S. government, with national and 
international voluntary organizations and 
with international health agencies. 


Banquet To Honor Dr. Williams 
On Twenty-five Years Of Service 


A banquet honoring Dr. Boyce R. Wil- 
liams for his 25 years of service to deaf 
people in the field of rehabilitation is be- 
ing arranged by friends and admirers in 
Washington, D. C. The date for the ban- 
quet is September 26; the place, the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. 

Dr. Williams was the first deaf man 
ever selected to a policy-making, program- 
executing position with the Federal gov- 
ernment—in his case with the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, now the Re- 
habilitation Services Administration. His 
horizons being much larger than a narrow 
view of rehabilitation, he has been di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in virtually 
every significant advance for deaf people 
in an era of remarkable progress. 


Invitations to the banquet were sent out 
July 15. The use of invitations, however, 
is not meant to exclude anyone from the 
banquet who may desire to attend. Per- 
sons who may not have received an in- 
vitation (through unintentional error in 
making the mailing list) can secure one 
by writing to Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber, 
905 Bonifant Street, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land 20910, 
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Washoe's Abewcid Training In The Language 
Of Signs At The University Of Nevada 


By ROBERT L. SWAIN, JR., Associate Feature Editor 


Since time immemorial man_ has 
dreamed of communicating with animals. 

That dream appears to be coming 
true at the language acquisition project 
at the University of Nevada, currently in 
its fourth year. The lucky animal bound 
to win immortality as the first to be 
taught a human language is Washoe, the 
lovable female chimpanzee. 

Since the history-making project started 
in June 1966, Washoe has captured the 
intense interest of scientists and _ be- 
havioral psychologists the world over. It 
has been termed ‘‘the most important con- 
tribution to anthropology being made by 
anyone,’’ by Dr. Charles F. Hockett, pro- 
fessor of linguistics and anthropology at 
Cornell University and one of the leading 
authorities in his specialized field. 

Astonishing is indeed a mild adjective 
for the layman to apply to Washoe’s pres- 
ent accomplishment in having mastered 
reliably 85 and more individual signs of 
the American Sign Language—the lan- 
guage used by the deaf in this country 
and in Canada with regional variations. 
And, what is more, the chimp has a grasp 
of pronouns and can make multi-sign 
combinations resembling phrases and 
short sentences. Believe it or not, she 
refers to her favorite human friends with 
specially devised signs. 

Responsible for the unprecedented suc- 
cess of teaching a human language to a 
chimpanzee are Dr. R. Allen Gardner, 
professor of psychology at the University 
of Nevada in Reno, and his wife and co- 
investigator, Dr. Beatrice T. Gardner, a 
research associate and lecturer in psy- 
chology at the university. Their brilliant 
undertaking has been supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, Na- 


tional Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Geographic Society. 


An account of Washoe’s training and 
its objectives by Drs. Gardner, entitled 
“Teaching the Sign Language to a Chim- 
panzee,’’ appeared in the August 15, 1969, 
issue of Science, a publication of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Another research paper by Drs. 
Gardner, “Two-Way Communication with 
an Infant Chimpanzee,’’ will appear as a 
chapter in volume three of Behavior of 
Nonhuman Primates, soon to be issued by 
the Academic Press of New York. 


The September 1968 DEAF AMERICAN 
ran an illustrated story of the first half 
of Washoe’s training, based on reports 
supplied by courtesy of Drs. Gardner. 
This sequel deals with the advanced as- 
pects of Washoe’s continuing education, 
the first-hand material again coming from 
Drs. Gardner. 


Readers of the original DEAF AMER- 
ICAN article will recall Drs. Gardner’s 
lucid explanation for choosing the lan- 
guage of signs as the main communica- 
tion vehicle for their unique project. They 
said that the American Sign Language 
is a recognized human language that does 
not depend on speech. Previous attempts 
by scientists to teach an oral language 
to chimps have failed because they, de- 
spite the fact they are man’s closest liv- 
ing nonhuman cousins, do not possess the 
complex vocal apparatus so necessary for 
articulate speech. 


However, chimps have been observed 
in their wild state gesturing with their 
plastic hands. In captivity, they com- 
monly develop begging gestures. Signifi- 
cantly, the hands of chimps bear ana- 


tomical similarities to man’s, and thus 
adaptive for signing. 

Chimpanzees are not to be ridiculed. 
They are to be admired for their intelli- 
gence and alertness. They have mental 
and physical characteristics similar to 
human beings. Chimps’ height, weight, 
strength and life span are not very differ- 
ent from man’s. Pry open a chimp’s 
mouth and you will see it has the same 
number of teeth you have, and, surpris- 
ingly, in the same arrangement. They are, 
unfortunately, prey to practically all our 
diseases. You should see a chimp down 
in the dumps with a common cold. Sci- 
entists believe they can learn more about 
humans through a study of the chim- 
panzee. 

With due respect to the chimps’ intelli- 
gence, Drs. Gardner could have invented 
their own manual language but decided 
not to do so because outside, impartial 
observers would have no foolproof way 
of measuring Washoe’s true linguistic 
headway. The Nevada psychologists have 
been most pleased with the soundness of 
their choice of the language of signs; 
they have come to admire its flexibility 
and convenience. They constantly sign to 
each other and to their research assist- 
ants in the immediate presence of Wa- 
shee..so she could get accustomed io 
signs as the main communication medium. 
They abstain from speech within Washoe’s 
hearing except when it is absolutely neces- 
sary to speak to visitors and those who 
come to the laboratory on non-professional 
business. 

Like true scientists wishing critical 
evaluation of their work, Drs. Gardner 
have welcomed expert signers to their 
laboratory to observe Washoe’s daily ac- 


This sequence shows Washoe making multi-signs 
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for “gimme—drink—please.’” Like most humans, the chimp loves to quench her thirst with soft drinks. 
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tivities and routine for a few days and 
to participate in the quizzing session: in 
which the chimp is asked to name objects 
and people in the language of signs. 
By way of a reminder, Project Washoe’s 
goals are twofold: to determine whether 
two-way communication can be achieved 
with a chimpanzee of trainable intelligence 
for the purpose of gaining valuable psy- 
chological and behavioristic insights; to 
compare the achievements of a young 
chimp with those of human children. 


Now more than four years old, Washoe— 
she takes her moniker from Washoe Coun- 
ty, the home of the University of Nevada— 
has proved a smart pupil. She has _ be- 
come almost human, thanks to her home- 
like surroundings and everyday interac- 
tion with human beings. She lives in a 
furnished trailer filled with toys. A recent 
visitor to the training laboratory at the 
university remarked that Drs. Gardner 
had ‘‘a 100 I.Q. chimp in a 200 I.Q. en- 
vironment.”’ 


Sociable as she is, Washoe gets along 
well with Drs. Gardner and their capable 
research assistants: Roger S. Fouts, 
Wende Sharrock, Gregory R. Gaustad, 
Naomi W. Rhodes and Susan Nichols. The 
chimp has been successfully taught to 
refer to each one of them with a special 
sign. She respectfully asks for Dr. Allen 
Gardner by extending an index finger 
from compact hand, then draws finger 
downwards between her eyebrows. In 
calling for Dr. Beatrice Gardner whom 
she has grown fond of, Washoe draws her 
extended finger downward, touching one 
side of her face. At times she would sign 
affectionately, ‘‘You good Mrs. Gardner.” 


Washoe summons Roger by having her 
thumb and index finger touch each other, 
then grasps her earlobe and pulls it down. 
For Wende, the chimp points toward her- 
self with the fingertips of one hand and 
touches the nape of her neck. If she de- 
sires Gregory, she extends index finger 
from compact hand, then raises forearm 
and places it on her hairy chest, near the 
shoulder. To get Naomi, Washoe extends 
thumb from spread hand, placing it on 
one side of her face. When it comes to 
herself, Washoe brushes her flat hand 
forward, touching her ear. 


Another trait of Washoe’s is her sunny, 
friendly disposition. She really wants 
people to like her and makes known that 
basic instinct by thrusting her face with 
protruded lips as if wishing to bestow a 
kiss. Better still, she would make the sign 
for kiss by touching her lips twice, first 
with the fingertips of one hand, and then 
with the knuckles of her fingers. Or she 
would use a flat hand as though to smack 
her lips noisily in the act of bussing. 


Being gifted with a sense of humor, 
Washoe exhibits a mischievous streak and 
is wont to play tricks on people around 
her. One of her familiar pranks is to 
scare the laboratory workers by brandish- 
ing a rake or stick. They would whimper 
and cower in mock fear. Then, laugh- 
ing inside her, she would drop her weapon 
and run toward them, signing ‘‘hug-love’’ 
to reassure them that she certainly meant 
no harm and wants to be friends again. 
In making the ‘“‘hug-love’’ sign, Washoe 
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To make sign for “flower’’ Washoe, who is depicted 


after another. 


crosses arms with curved hands, and 
grasps body, both hands active, at waist 
and shoulder. Sometimes, when being 
scolded for unruly mischief, Washoe signs 
“sorry sorry sorry’”’ in a chastened man- 
ner. If her scolder asks her, ‘‘Will you 
(be) good?’’ Washoe, brightening up, may 
reply ‘“‘Washoe good.” 


Like so many pre-teen girls becoming 
conscious of their natural endowments, 
Washoe takes to a healthy curiosity in her 
face and stares at herself in the mirror. 
Often she impulsively colors her tongue 
with a red pen in front of her looking 
glass. To see if she can recognize her- 
self after being daubed with cosmetics, 
the laboratory assistants have painted 
spots on the chimp’s animated visage and 
sent her headlong to the mirror. A _ pur- 
pose of the self-recognition test was to 
ascertain whether she, at seeing her spot- 
ted image in the mirror, could be led to 
touch the corresponding spots on her own 
face. Each time, while surveying her- 
self in the mirror, Washoe would easily 
pass the test by touching—with uncon- 
cealed childish delight—the rouged spots. 
And acting like a teenager suddenly aware 
of her physical assets, she would beg for 
more touching up. 


Washoe may be said without exaggera- 
tion to be fastidious about her personal 
habits. At the start of her language ac- 
quisition training, she had diapers put 
on her by necessity. Usually she re- 
sisted when the diapers had to be changed. 
Gradually she came to appreciate cleanli- 
ness and took the initiative in removing 
her diapers by herself when they became 
soiled. Now she does without diapers, 
having progressed from habitual use of a 
nursery toilet chair to a regular toilet. 
During her toilet training, she used the 
untaught gesture of touching her bottom 
to indicate that she wanted to go to the 
toilet. This apt gesture was adapted to 
form the ‘‘Go touch bottom’ phrase 
each time she was being led to the toilet 
during the toilet training period. 


holding a long-stemmed daisy, touches nostril one 


Today she doesn’t hesitate to interrupt 
her play, meals and even climbs down 
from a tree to go to the toilet whenever 
necessary. In her own imaginative way, 
she refers to the toilet by signing ‘‘dirty 
good.”’ In forming the sign for ‘‘dirty,”’ 
she spreads hand, turns back of wrist to- 
ward chin, placing it underside of chin. 


Also speaking loud for her sense of per- 
sonal grooming is her practice to wash up 
after most meals and to take frequent 
baths, rubbing herself with soap and 
lather. She extends this awareness of 
cleanliness by giving her favorite doll a 
thorough scrubbing, afterwards wiping it 
dry. 

As for other routine functions, she. is 
quick to learn and to remember the re- 
quired steps for performing — specific 
chores, such as assisting in the weekly 
mending at the laboratory. She dutifully 
works on one end of a torn blanket while 
her human companion handles the other. 
Washoe uses her mobile fingers in insert- 
ing the needle and pulling it through with 
her lips. 

The chimp can recall experiences and 
the purposes of certain implements. At 
one typical occasion she remembered the 
function of a match at seeing her human 
companion looking for one to light a stove 
for cooking. The friend, noting Washoe’s 
sharp interest, explained the reason for 
her search by holding up an empty box 
of matches before the chimp. At this 
Washoe, her countenance perking up with 
instant recognition, made a sign for a 
cigarette to imply that she knew exactly 
what a match was for, having seen labora- 
tory workers light up their cigarettes with 
a match, 

Such wide-awakedness is carried out in 
her relationships with other human be- 
ings. In one scene, for example, while 
they were taking turns drinking from a 
gargling water faucet, Washoe persuaded 
her companion to take another refresh- 
ing, cooling sip by signing invitingly, ‘“You 
more drink.” 
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We deeply appreciate the excellent cooperation of SCIENCE DIGEST, a re- 
spected national monthly magazine with editorial offices in New York, N.Y., and 


the artist, Bob Jackson of Philadelphia, Pa., in giving us permission to use the 
superb drawings of Washoe for illustration purposes in this article. 


Washoe doesn’t always find water a 
satisfactory thirst chaser. As a _ result, 
she is addicted to liquid sweeteners and 
employs several variants of phrases to 
obtain the drink she craves. She refers 
to pop soda by signing ‘‘sweet drink,”’ 
“gimme sweet drink,’ ‘hurry sweet 
drink,’ ‘‘please hurry sweet drink,” 
“please gimme sweet drink,’’ and other 
variations in order of these multi-signs. 
In signing ‘‘please,’’ she puts palm of flat 
hand toward herself and drawing it across 
chest, near shoulder. 


Washoe has a sensitive nature and is 
quick to notice when she has hurt some- 
one’s feelings. Contrite, she would seek 
apology and forgiveness by signing ‘‘sorry 
hurt,’’ ‘‘please sorry good,’ ‘‘come hug- 
love sorry sorry.’’ One can’t help for- 
giving Washoe after one quick look at her 
woebegone expression. 


Washoe’s talent as a natural mime has 
been displayed a number of times. One 
of the funniest was the attempt of the 
laboratory assistants to inject a hypo- 
dermic needle in her thigh. Feeling 
threatened, she became aggressive and 
was left alone. Later in the same morn- 
ing she found a long nail on the ground 
and played doctor by trying to jab it 
into her thigh several times. 


To the surprised delight of Drs. Gard- 
ner, Washoe has evinced an ingenious flair 
for invention and improvising. This  ini- 
tially came into play when, at being shown 
a bib and requested to make the napkin- 
wiper sign for it, she suffered a lapse of 
memory. Instead of admitting defeat, she 
went on to set her two index fingers of 
both hands in drawing an outline of a bib 
on her chest—starting from behind her 
neck where a bib should be tied. She 
traced her index fingers down along the 
outer edge of her chest and brought them 
together again just above her navel. 


Drs. Gardner debated whether to adopt 
Washoe’s invented sign for bib but de- 
murred with the humorous rationale: 
“The purpose of the project was, after 
all, to see if Washoe could learn a hu- 
man system of two-way communication, 
and not to see if human beings could learn 
a system devised by an infant chimpan- 
zee.’’ Therefore, they continued to in- 
sist that Washoe master the napkin-wiper 
sign for bib, which she did. 


The amusing incident was forgotten un- 
til five months later when Drs. Gardner 
presented films on Washoe’s signing to 
fluent signers at the California School for 
the Deaf in Berkeley. There the psycholo- 
gists were advised, to their amazement, 
that drawing an outline of a bib on the 
chest with both index fingers is the cor- 
rect sign for bib. Washoe didn’t know 
that at the time she ‘‘invented’’ the sign. 


It required countless hours of patience, 
plus brilliant work on the part of Drs. 
Gardner and their highly efficient staff to 
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teach Washoe elementary signs during the 
first months of the language acquisition 
project. This involved going through mo- 
tions of shaping signs and pointing at ob- 
jects simultaneously to Washoe. Constant 
drilling succeeded in having the chimp 
make signs reliably or close approxima- 
tions of them until she was able to mas- 
ter and understand them. Drs. Gardner 
and their assistants also played games 
with Washoe and took her for automobile 
rides pointing out at the passing scene 
with appropriate signs. And they showed 
her pictures, gesturing all the while. 
Washoe’s first reliable sign was ‘‘come or 
‘‘simme.’’ Then, in order, came ‘‘more,”’ 
“up,” “‘sweet’’ (for candy or dessert) 
and so on. By March 1968 after 22 months 
Washoe was regularly using 30 signs. By 
the end of that year she had learned 30 
more. In 1969 she enlarged her vocabu- 
lary to 85 and more signs and progressed 
to multi-sign combinations and the use 
of pronouns. Whenever she did well, she 
would be given prompt recognition such 
as clapping, smiles and other congratula- 
tory gestures and rewards. Drs. Gardner 
said, ‘‘We modeled well-formed signs, and 
responded more readily to Washoe’s sign- 
ing when signs were well formed than 
when they were poorly formed.”’ 


This training was followed by the more 
effective guidance method of introducing 
new signs during the latter stages. In 
explaining the guidance method, Drs. 
Gardner cite this example: ‘‘We _ intro- 
duced the tickle sign by holding Washoe’s 
hands in ours, forming her hands with 
ours, putting her hands through the re- 
quired movement and then tickling her. 
In the psychological literature, the term 
most commonly used to refer to this sort 
of training is guidance.”’ 

After the chimp had picked a number 
of signs that proved she could go further, 
she was initiated to combinations of more 
than two signs. Next came the pronouns 
and training to respond to questions. 


Washoe shakes hand to form a close approximation 
of the “hurry” sign. When impatient or wanting 
something right away, she gives the “hurry” sign 
spontaneously. 


Drs. Gardner got Washoe acquainted 
with quizzing activities by pointing at any 
object or action, at the same time sign- 
ing out their questions. Eventually Washoe 
came to make spontaneous replies. 
Furthermore, she was given questions 
with ‘‘who,”’ ‘‘where,’’ ‘‘what.’’ Then, too, 
she became familiar with the ‘‘I-me’”’ 
and ‘‘you’’ personal pronouns, and em- 
ployed them in combinations like short 
sentences. To give an illustration, a re- 
search assistant would ask Washoe, ‘‘Who 
tickle?’’ She would sign back, ‘‘You.’’ 
The assistant would reply ‘“‘Who I tickle?’’ 
Washoe would indicate that the assistant 
tickle her by pointing to herself—the sign 
for ‘‘me.”’ 

In addition, the remarkable language 
project has had Washoe coupling pro- 
nouns with proper names. For instance, 
when she wanted to play with her human 
companions, she would sign to Roger, a 
research assistant, “‘Roger you tickle,’’ 
or to Gregory, another assistant, ‘You 
Greg peekaboo.”’ In bringing up her own 
name, she would sign ‘“‘You tickle me 
Washoe.’’ In looking over their set of 
records, Drs. Gardner found that 31 of 
the 38 questions containing ‘‘who’’ asked 
of Washoe drew from her answers con- 
taining a proper name or pronoun. 

Later the chimp was able to indicate 
action and destination with such phrases 
as “go in,” “go out,’ ‘in down bed.’ 
Moreover, she broadened her repertoire 
of signs with phrases of description, 
namely, ‘‘drink red’’ in referring to her 
red cup; ‘‘my baby’’ in denoting her doll. 
At hearing the supper bell, she signs, her 
appetite whetted at the thought of food, 
‘listen eat,’’ and ‘‘listen drink.’ 


By degrees, a greater number of signs 
and multi-sign combinations was produced 
by Washoe. For example, the amount 
of signing at the supper meal tripled from 
50 to 160 signs per session. Other explora- 
tory sessions were also productive in 
yielding information on the choice of signs 
and vocabulary additions in different sit- 
uations. In signing to Washoe, Drs. Gard- 
ner and their staff use pronouns and verbs 
in the proper grammatical sequence. 


To prove beyond doubt that Washoe 
could name objects presented in a series 
of trials which she could not predict, sev- 
eral testing procedures were devised. A 
key factor in these tests was an observer 
who did not see the object but instead 
got the information from Washoe herself. 

The first of such tests was the Card 
Test, consisting of large cards pasted with 
color photos—largely from magazine illus- 
trations. A pool of cards had three ex- 
amples of 10 objects and five to ten cards 
were selected randomly for each session. 
At being shown a card not seen by the 
observer, Washoe was requested to make 
the sign for the pictured item, with the 
observer recording her response. 

Results were encouraging enough for 
Washoe to advance to a more sophisticated 
test—the Box Test. Three sides of a box 
were opaque, so the observer could not 
see what was inside. The fourth side made 
of plexiglass was seen by Washoe only. 
The test featured three-dimensional ob- 
jects similar to the items in the Card 
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Washoe makes sign for “‘hurt’ by jabbing index 
fingers towards each other. The sensitive animal 
she is, she uses sign when she herself or a human 
is cut or hurt. 

Test. Washoe’s reactions were noted by 
the observer who had no idea of what the 
box contained, in each trial in a session. 


Another refinement of the Box Test was 
a self-paced version; it consisted of a 
cabinet built into the wall between the 
two rooms of the training laboratory. On 
Washoe’s side of the cabinet—flush with 
the floor—was a door to be opened by 
her. In the next room was the experi- 
menter-tester who had access to one side 
of the cabinet. He would start a trial 
by placing a box in the cabinet. Next, 
Washoe would open her door of the cabi- 
net and would be asked to name the ob- 
ject she saw. As in the other tests, her 
signs would be recorded by the observer 
who had no knowledge of the displayed 
items. After that, the box was replaced 
and Washoe’s cabinet door shut. Then a 


fresh box was inserted for the next trial 
and Washoe would repeat the process by 
disclosing the information to the observer. 


The self-paced version of the Box Test, 
Drs. Gardner reported, was a big im- 
provement over the experimenter-paced 
version. According to them, in one mara- 
thon session 99 trials of the self-paced 
version were presented to Washoe between 
9 am. and 4:30 p.m. of a single day, 
with time out for meals, nap and other 
essential activities. 

Drs. Gardner employed another wrinkle 
by featuring 35 mm. color transparencies 
they had prepared of the objects for Wa- 
shoe to name. Again, the observer did 
not see the pictures. Called the Slide Test, 
the transparencies were back-projected on 
a screen mounted inside the same cabinet 
used in the self-paced Box Test. At open- 
ing her cabinet door, Washoe would sign 
out the object flashed on the sereen. The 
observer, standing or squatting behind the 
cabinet, wrote down Washoe’s signs on a 
slip of paper and passed it through a slit 
in the wall to the projector-operator for 
confirmation as to the accuracy of Wa- 
shoe’s signs. 


When a one-way vision screen was set 
into the top of the cabinet, a third person 
was used to confirm the observer’s nota- 
tions of the signs formed by Washoe. As 
in the case of the observer, the confirmer 
was unable to see the screen but corrobo- 
rated the signs that were replayed to 
him by the observer from Washoe. In 
referring to the confirmer’s role, Drs. 
Gardner said, ‘“‘The confirmer’s task was 
to give a second report on the signs that 
Washoe formed, which we hoped (and 
found) would agree with that of the ob- 
server. We were guarding against the 
possibility that some of us were better 
at reading Washoe than others.”’ 

Drs. Gardner were gratified with the 
results of the Slide Test, finding they 
could administer test sessions with as 
many as 40 trials in less than 35 minutes. 


Washoe touches ear with fingertips to form sign for “hear.’’ Man in background signs ‘“monkey.” 
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Besides the picture-and-object identifi- 
cation tests, Washoe was subjected to var- 
ious impromptu tests to see if she could 
make spontaneous respenses under un- 
expected circumstances. Typical was the 
action of one of the women laboratory 
assistants, Susan, who suddenly stepped 
on Washoe’s doll, repeating the action 
several times during the test hour. Like 
a mother upset at seeing her child being 
harmed, Washoe immediately pleaded with 
Susan by signing, ‘‘Up Susan,’ ‘Susan 
please up,’’ ‘“‘Mine please up,” ‘‘please up 
baby,’ ‘‘please baby more,’’ ‘‘baby up,” 
“please more up,’ “You (Susan) up.” 
Such suddenly sprung tests gave further 
testimony that Washoe could react to un- 
expected situations. 


Another indication of Washoe’s ability 
to acquire signs and commit them to 
memory can be had from the checklist of 
new signs she has learned since THE 
DEAF AMERICAN’S first acticle on the 
plucky, responsive chimp. They are: 
come-gimme, sorry, funny, please, more, 
up, sweet, open, tickle, go, go-there, out, 
hurry, food-eat, flower, cover-blanket, dog, 
you, hear, toothbrush, drink, hurt, napkin- 
wiper, bib, in, brush, hat, I-me, shoes, 
smell, good-thanks, pants, clothes, eat. 

Also: key, baby, clean, catch, look, 
book, oil-lotion, bird, pencil-write, quiet, 
help, fruit, comb, dirty, thread-rope, tree, 
light, red, hammer, white, meat, smoke- 
match, chair-sit, leaf, enough, bug, ride- 
wagon, cow, green, cheese, black, berry, 
spoon, window, grass, ladder-climb, car, 
spin, yours, kiss. To be added to the im- 
pressive roster are the special signs Wa- 
shoe has for her circle of human friends. 


In commenting on Washoe’s language 
acquisition program to date, Drs. Gardner 
are optimistic over the value of their re- 
search work on similar endeavors that 
may be attempted by other scientists in 
the future. They express this view in the 
careful language the scientific fraternity 
is known for, that ‘‘we expect... the 
next time a project of this type is under- 
taken, still more will be accomplished. 


“And, it seems likely that other non- 
human species can achieve significant 
levels of two-way communication. We 
hope that we have been able to demon- 
strate that research into the comparative 
psychology of two-way communication can 
be very rewarding.”’ 


As far as the man in the street is con- 
cerned, Dr. R. Allen Gardner and _ his 
wife, Dr. Beatrice T. Gardner, have suc- 
ceeded, to a remarkable degree, in realiz- 
ing the age-old dream that the time would 
come when man would be able to com- 
municate with a representative of the 
animal kingdom. 


Trinity College — Dunedin, Fla. 
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Taking Deaf Students 
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c/o Dr. Grant A. Campbell 
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Cooperative Program of 103 School Districts .. . 


West Suburban Association For The Hearing Handicapped 


Introduction 


The West Suburban Association for the 
Hearing Handicapped was _ organized 
through the cooperation of over 100 pub- 
lic school districts to serve the needs of 
hearing impaired children in the west 
suburban Chicago area which _ includes 
DuPage and western Cook Counties. The 
Association, through its Hearing and Lan- 
guage Center, is responsible for the iden- 
tification, evaluation and appropriate pub- 
lic school placement of all deaf and hard 
of hearing children who reside in its dis- 
tricts and offers evaluative and supportive 
services to children in regular classes 
whose hearing loss is not such that spe- 
cial classes are indicated. The Associa- 
tion is primarily responsible for the co- 
ordination and supervision of the classes 
for the hearing impaired which are _ lo- 
cated in the public schools throughout 
the area. 

The WSAHH derives its financial support 
from its school districts as well as from 
the State of Illinois, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, through Titles II] and VI, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
The receipt of these Title VI, ESEA, funds 
makes it possible for the Association ad- 
ditionally to develop identification pro- 
grams for both visually impaired and 
multiply handicapped preschool age young- 
sters. 

Rance Henderson, director, has been re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Association while the legal responsibility 
for expenditure of funds resides with the 
Association’s Administration School Dis- 
trict 44, Lombard, Robert Chelseth, super- 
intendent. 


Beginning and Structure 


The West Suburban Association for the 
Hearing Handicapped was conceived in 


Left: 
Right: DEMONSTRATION HOME VISIT—Mrs. 
scheduled one-hour visit. 
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HEARING EVALUATION—Alan Sitlar is shown during a hearing test given by Mrs. 
Barbara Weber, 


By MARY JOY GALLAGHER 


1963 after the Illinois State Department 
of Special Education, Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, advised 
that ‘‘only a comprehensive program of 
education could lift the burden of educa- 
tional deprivation and speechlessness from 
the deaf, and that such a program would 
probably require a general school popula- 
tion base of at least 150,000 children.”’ 


Recognizing the seriousness of educa- 
tion for hearing impaired children and 
deeply concerned with the inadequacies 
of the local day school programs in West 
Suburban Chicago area (DuPage and 
western Cook Counties) the local special 
education directors began to study and 
present proposals for a comprehensive 
regional educational program. 


At that time there were only a dozen 
seattered classes in the area, with no 
Supervision and no way to evaluate or 
group according to the individual diffi- 
culties of the child. By June 1964, under 
the leadership of C. Lewis Martin, Direc- 
tor of La Grange Area Department for 
Special Education, the local directors had 
outlined and submitted a proposal to their 
directing boards of education. 

According to Mr. Martin, the report 
summarized the minimum _— standards 
needed for a state approved program. 
Among these were: 

1. The program must have appropriate 
groupings according to hearing loss, age 
and educational achievement. 

2. A minimum of six classes at ele- 
mentary level in addition to a preschool 
program. 

3. Classes and services for hard of 
hearing must be separated from those of 
deaf children. 

4. Classes for preschool children (ages 
3 to 5) shall have a teacher team of a 


Rosemarie Frey, audiologist al the Hearing and Language Center. 
parent-infant educator, with Mrs. Roy Pfeiffer and her son, Stephen, during a _ regularly- 


qualified nursery-kindergarten teacher and 
a qualified teacher of the deaf. The ratio 
shall be one teacher to five children. 


5. A class of deaf children shall have 
a maximum enrollment of six to eight 
children of comparable ages. 


6. The program must be supervised by 
qualified person and include identification 
of children; diagnostic evaluation; instruc- 
tional program; evaluation of progress 
and parent education. 


Mr. Martin indicated that these were a 
few of the minimal state requirements: 
however, ‘‘West Suburbia was determined 
to strive toward a new and exemplary 
program.”’ 


By August 1964, eighty-eight (88) school 
districts in West Suburbia had accepted 
the proposal for a new regional program 
for hearing handicapped children. School 
District 103, Lyons, Cook County, agreed 
to act as the administrative district and 
Dr. C. A, Christ, superintendent of School 
District 103, accepted the responsibility 
for employing the coordinator for the 
program. 


In 1965, West Suburban Association for 
the Hearing Handicapped (WSAHH) was 
officially created. A. Norman Gunder- 
sen, Ph.D. was employed to coordinate 
this new cooperative program. By this 
time the implementation of Hcuse Bill 
1407, Illinois’ new law mandating the edu- 
cation of handicapped children had 
brought all school districts in Cook and 
DuPage Counties into joint agreement 
districts for special education: the ad- 
visory board for WSAHH was, therefore, 
reconstituted to include the eight local 
directors of special education with the 
administrative district superintendent 
serving ex officio. The program now in- 

aa 


ae 
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PRIMARY MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED CLASSES—At Lincoln School, 


of the younger students. 


cluded one hundred three (103) school 
districts as paying members. 

This comprehensive program had been 
the first attempt of its kind in Illinois 
and the model for the state. It repre- 
sented the fulfillment of the State De- 
partment of Special Education’s plan for 
quality educational services for the hear- 
ing impaired. 

From its beginning WSAHH was con- 
cerned with developing a total, compre- 
hensive and meaningful program of edu- 
cation for all ages of hearing impaired 
children. Therefore, the Advisory Board 
instigated a proposal for a Federal grant 
under Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. According to 
Lewis Martin, the purpose of this grant 
was to plan to: 

1. Sereen the infant population to lo- 
cate possible cases of hearing and lan- 
guage deprivation. 

2. Initiate a home teaching program 
to establish communication between moth- 
er and child and to give supportive coun- 
seling. 

3. Provide diagnostic clearance to those 
who could benefit from such a program. 

The grant, received in 1967, indicated 
the need for a team of professionals to 
include a parent-infant educator, social 
worker, audiologist and psychologist to 
implement a parent-infant education pro- 
gram and supplement services to pre- 
school and school age children. In addi- 
tion, it was specified that a hearing and 
language center would be necessary to 
serve as a diagnostic and educational 
center for the association and should in- 
clude a demonstration home for use. by 
the parent-infant education program. 

In 1967, a parent-infant educator was 
employed and began to identify the in- 
fant population and to provide direct 
service to parents of hearing impaired in- 
fants. By 1968, an audiologist and social 
worker were added to the staff. They 
functioned as part of the team in the 
parent-infant education program and also 
worked with the teachers and children 
in the classrooms for the hearing im- 
paired. 
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Also in 1968 the central staff was aug- 
mented by the employment of an admin- 
istrative director, Rance Henderson, thus 
freeing the coordinator of administrative 
details so that he would give more at- 
tention to supervision and curriculum de- 
velopment. 


In the summer of 1969, the building of 
the Hearing and Language Center at 141 
Green Valley Drive, Lombard, Illinois, 
was completed and a psychologist and 
second parent-infant educator was em- 
ployed in time to have the 1969 school 
year begin with a complete staff and 
equipped building. 


A Title VI, Elementary and Secondary 
School Act, grant supplemented the phas- 
ing out Title III funds and is helping to 
finance the current phase of WSAHH pro- 
gram. With the completion of the new 
center the administrative district was 
transferred to Lombard School District 
#44, 


Hearing and Language Center’s Activities 


The Hearing and Language Center is a 
4200-square foot facility constructed at a 
cost of $90,000 and equipped at a cost of 
$46,000, such construction and equipping 
funds obtained from Title III, ESEA. 


The Center provides the space and 
equipment necessary for a thorough eval- 
uation of hearing impaired students prior 
to their class placement. These spaces 
include a psychological testing area, audio- 
metric testing area, educational testing 
area, social work office: the equipment 
includes a full range of psychological tests, 
a wide variety of educational testing de- 
vices, a generously equipped audiometric 
testing area equipped with sound proof 
IAC testing suites with capabilities for 
pure tone testing, speech reception test- 
ing, galvanic skin response testing, Be- 
kesey testing and facilities for hearing 
aid evaluations. 


In addition to serving as the area’s 
diagnostic and evaluation facility, the 
Center also serves as a media depository 
from which teachers may obtain on a 
daily basis, a wide variety of captioned 


Bensenville, Illinois, Miss Kathy Anderson (left picture), a fteacher’s aide, assists two 
The other picture shows Mrs. Janet Barbour, a teacher, working on motor coordination. 


films, filmstrips, transparencies, pictures, 
equipment and other material. More re- 
cently there has been established in the 
Center a slide library which now consists 
of approximately 2,000 slides. 


Finally, the Center is equipped with all 
the hardware necessary for the produc- 
tion, reproduction, and editing of video 
tapes, 8 mm movies and single concept 
cartridges. The video tape equipment to 
date has been used to record progress, 
demonstrate various aspects of the pro- 
gram and help personnel in self evalua- 
tion. 


Among the Center’s activities of an 
ongoing nature are the social work 
services, audiometric testing, psycholog- 
ical evaluation and educational assessment 
provided by the Center staff to children 
who are possible candidates for place- 
ment in a hearing impaired classroom and 
for children already enrolled in one of 
the Association’s classes. Equally im- 
portant at the Center are activities related 
to the parent-infant education program. 
This includes individual sessions with par- 
ent, child and educator and regular Moth- 
er’s Club meetings, Father’s Club meet- 
ings and evening lecture series. 


Many of these services are being pro- 
vided by personnel new to the Association. 
For example, the psychological and edu- 
cational evaluations are administered re- 
spectively by Dr. Arthur Neyhus, WSAHH 
psychologist, and Mrs. Fern Feder, WSAHH 
educational coordinator, both of whom are 
new to the Association and who, in addi- 
tion to these activities, have important 
responsibilities with and for the Associa- 
tion educational program. In addition to 
Dr. Neyhus and Mrs. Feder, two other 
newcomers are Miss Judy Hartnett and 
Mrs. Barbara Weber, both of whom serve 
as parent-infant educators for the Asso- 
ciation. These four have joined ‘‘old- 
timer’’ Miss Mary Joy Gallagher, WSAHH 
social worker, and Mrs. Rosemarie Frey, 
WSAHH audiologist, in addition to Mr. 
Henderson, WSAHH director, and have 
increased the number of qualified per- 
sonnel in the Center. 
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Another ongoing activity at the Center 
is a screening program which has as 
its purpose the identification of hearing, 
visually and multiply handicapped pre- 
school youngsters. Mr. Phil Vedovatti, 
along with his responsibilities as visual 
educational coordinator, plans and _ or- 
ganizes the program and supervises the 
five specially trained technicians. 


The Hearing and Language Center is 
also the scene for a variety of other 
types of activities. Currently the Asso- 
ciation is offering evening classes in the 
language of signs and fingerspelling taught 
by Mr. Frank B. Sullivan. These free 
classes are open to parents of children in 
our program, teachers and staff personnel. 
Institutes and workshops are periodically 
offered to such groups as school nurses, 
psychologists, speech therapists, principals 
and other interested personnel. Teachers 
in the program have their regular sched- 
uled meetings within the Center and also 
their annual workshop. The executive 
board of the West Suburban Parents of 
the Deaf hold their business meetings at 
the Center as does WSAHH’s Advisory 
Board. 


The Center has been open to many other 
types of meetings such as the supervisors 
of the various programs in Illinois for the 
Hearing Impaired, members of the Com- 
mittee on Audiological Services for the 
Hearing Impaired Children in Illinois, 
members of the WSAHH faculty and 
school superintendents who come to meet 
with their respective special education 
joint agreement directors who are mem- 
bers of the WSAHH Advisory Board. 


Identification 


Any child who lives within WSAHH’s 
geographic area and who has a suspected 
or known hearing loss may be identified 
to the Association. These referrals are 
usually made by school nurses, teachers, 
special education directors, hospitals, 
clinics, physicians, social workers, parents 
and various other sources. 

Through the receipt of supplemental 
Title VI ESEA funds, the Association has 


also been able to develop identification 
programs for both hearing and visually 
impaired children. The Association is 
currently involved in a free preschool 
vision and hearing screening program 
which allows for identification of children 
with visual and auditory problems at an 
early age so that remediation and/or 
special education can be provided. Often 
a hearing loss is not noticed by parents 
until the child has trouble pronouncing 
words or experiencing difficulties when 
he enters school. Finding these hearing 
losses and treating them early may pre- 
vent serious medical and/or education 
problems. 


When a screening technician discovers 
a definite or suspected hearing loss she 
refers the child to the Hearing and Lan- 
guage Center for more complete audio- 
logical evaluations. Since many children 
with a hearing handicap may also have a 
visual problem the team approach cf 
visual and hearing technicians screen- 
ing together has proven very beneficial. 


Evaluation 


A thorough evaluation of each hearing 
impaired child is essential to determine 
the most appropriate placement and _ to 
ensure a beneficial educational program. 
The evaluative procedure involves the 
team approach of its social worker, audi- 
ologist, educator and psychologist. 


The first activity of the evaluation oc- 
curs when the parents and the child come 
for an appointment with the social work- 
er. The objectives of the interview are 
to give directions to parents regarding 
WSAHH’s program, particularly in regard 
to procedures, services and expectations; 
to receive information from parents about 
certain prior examinations and evaluations 
and have parents sign a ‘‘Consent Form” 
to request such information; to gather 
identifying information; medical, health 
and education histories; behavior and emo- 
tional development and social environ- 
ment; to assess the family’s strengths and 
weaknesses, particularly. in relation to 
their child’s hearing handicap and to de- 


MOTHER’S CLUB MEETING—Discussion of topic presented at evening lecture among one group of 
mothers of children enrolled in a West Suburban parent-infant education program. Mother’s Club meet- 
ings are held bimonthly and led by parent-infant educators, Miss Judy Hartnett and Mrs, Barbara Weber, 
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termine future social case work needs. 
The social work evaluation adds to the 
understanding of the total child and acts 
as a toundation for further staff evalua- 
tions. 


The audiometric examination is the sec- 
ond evaluation activity and includes one 
or more of the following tests: 


1. Pure tone audiometry, both air con- 
duction and bone conduction. 

2. Speech audiometry. 

3. Sound field testing. 

4. Hearing aid check. 

5. Special test, such as Bekesey audi- 
ometry; psycho galvonic response test; 
alternate binaural loudness—balance test; 
and short-increment sensitivity index. 


Besides identifying and measuring the 
child’s hearing loss the audiologist coun- 
sels the parents on the type, degree, and 
implications of the loss and may refer 
family for further treatment, or to other 
social agencies for services. 


The educational testing by the educa- 
tional coordinator is the third evaluation 
activity. The objectives are to assess 
the child’s language, speech, reading 
skills, speechreading ability and general 
educational progress. This evaluation 
may include one or more of the following 
tests: Goldman-Fristae Test of Articula- 
tion; Picture Story Language Test; 
Speechreading Test for Young Hearing 
Impaired Children; Utley Lipreading 
Test; Stanford Achievement Test; Gates- 
MacGinitie, Metropolitan Test and _ the 
Columbia Vocabulary Test. 


The fourth activity is the psychological 
evaluation. Since a_ significant hearing 
impairment can effect psychological func- 
tionmg so that learning processes may be 
halted, a complete psychological study 
must include a careful evaluation of all 
the integrities available to the hearing im- 
paired child. The psychological evalua- 
tion helps to assess the ability of the hear- 
ing impaired child’s learning capacity so 
that the staff and teachers can develop 
the most effective educational program. 
In evaluating intellectual potential of the 
deaf child, the concern is not the final 
IQ score but the determination of how 
the child approaches the learning task. 
Rather than employ a single standard 
battery the psychological study encom- 
passes a wide variety of intellectual tasks 
geared to the child’s capacities. The tests 
are designed to measure the following in- 
tellectual factors: 


Cognition, or the ability to recognize 
and to see relationships; memory, the 
ability to retain and recall; convergent 
thinking, the ability to see the best in a 
logical order in a given sequence; diver- 
gent thinking, the ability to. elaborate 
from given information; and evaluation, 
the judging of goodness, adequacy, suit- 
ability and adaptation of the given and 
furnished information to new and unusual 
purposes. Test batteries employed can 
evaluate the intellectual and emotional be- 
havior of all deaf children and adolescents 
from three months to young adults. 


When all the above activities are com- 
pleted the professional team confers to 
share findings, reach conclusions and 
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PROGRAM HEAD—Rance Henderson, WSAHH di- 
rector, considers one of the many forms to be 
provided to the participating school districts which 
provide financial support for the Association. Mr. 
Henderson has been director of the Association 
since 1968. He received an M.S. in education of 
the deaf from Oregon College of Education and an 
M.A. in special education administration from San 
Fernando Valley State College’s Leadership Train- 
ing Pregram. He has been appointed superintendent 
of North Carolina School for the Deaf at Morganton, 
effective July 1. 

make recommendations regarding the 
child’s educational needs and placement. 
A staff conference is then arranged with 
the appropriate school personnel and spe- 
cial education directors in order to share 
conclusions and to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for recommendations to be 
implemented. Parents are counselled re- 
garding the evaluation results. 

These evaluative services are also of- 
fered to every child in the program as a 
periodic appraisal of his educational prog- 
ress and needs. Audiological examina- 
tions are routinely given every two years 
but when special problems or questions 
arise teachers request immediately one 
or more of the specific services. 
Parent-Infant Education Program 


The main objective of the parent-infant 
education program is to facilitate lan- 
guage development in the deaf child. 
Since the normally hearing child develops 
a great deal of language during the first 
three years of life, the deaf child must 
be given the same number of, and kinds, 
of opportunities. The parent-infant edu- 
eators work with the parents in providing 
such opportunities for their children. 

The program consists of four parts which 
are designed to provide information, op- 
portunity for discussion, demonstration 
and immediate reinforcement for the par- 
ents. The parents are required to attend 
an evening lecture per month. The moth- 
ers meet twice a month for discussion of 
what was presented in the evening lec- 
ture; the fathers meet once a month in 
the evening to discuss the same with the 
staff psychologist. Sometimes the Moth- 
er’s Club meetings are conducted by the 
staff social worker as well as the parent- 
infant educators. The third and fourth 
phases of the program include the home 
visits and the demonstration home ap- 
pointments; the parent-infant educator 
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visits the parents’ home every other week 
and the parent brings the child to the 
center on the alternate weeks. The par- 
ent-infant educator gains insight in the 
parents’ homes regarding their personali- 
ties and values which can be carried over 
into her plans in the demonstration home. 
The demonstration home provides another 
natural setting in which the parent and 
the parent-infant educator reinforce the 
same kinds of behavior that they reinforce 
in the child’s home. In addition, the audio- 
logical and psychological testing facilities 
are located in the same building as the 
demonstration home; the child is exposed 
to the testing situations. The parent-in- 
fant educators work closely with the audi- 
ologist and psychologist in evaluating the 
child’s progress. 

The evaluative procedure is essentially 
the same for the young hearing impaired 
child as it is for the older child except 
that instead of the educational coordinator 
administering an examination the parent- 
infant educator evaluates both parent and 
child. This is initially done by observing 
the parent and child and assessing their 
communication. The educator notes the 
child’s functional level of visual and audi- 
tory development as well as the parents’ 
understanding and acceptance of the child 
as a child first, and then as a child with 
a hearing impairment. The child’s re- 
ceptive and expressive language develop- 
ment is recorded in the initial evalua- 
tion and periodically (‘every two or three 
months). An extensive report is written 
after each individual session emphasizing 
in detail the significant activity, discus- 
sion, and interaction. 

The parents and child remain in the 
Parent-Infant Program at least until the 
age of three. The decision of when the 
child will enter nursery class is based on 
the parents’ level of understanding and 
communicating with child and their prog- 
ress in the program. The child’s total so- 
cial and emotional development along with 
language awareness, is also an important 
consideration. 


Present Class Programs 

Along with the Parent-Infant Education 
program, WSAHH has a complete compre- 
hensive day class program to meet the 
hearing handicapped child’s individual 
needs. The program includes: 

1. Special nursery-kindergarten classes. 

2. A fully graded program from age 6 


through 21 or graduation for all deaf | 


children. in the region. 

53. Three classes for multiply handi- 
capped deaf children. 

4. A graded program through grade 8 
for hard of hearing children. 

5. An elementary program for poten- 
tially hard of hearing for those children 
who have severe to profound hearing 
losses but have potential to function as 
hard of hearing. 

6. A special language handicapped 
class for children with severe oral lan- 
guage handicaps presumed due to central 
nervous system disturbances and a hear- 
ing loss. ' 


7. A prevocational program for the 
deaf at the secondary school level. 


Within the above programs there are 
275 children in 31 special classes located 
in 22 schools throughout the area and 30 
families in the Parent-Infant Education 
program. Besides the educational co- 
ordinator who also acts as the teacher- 
supervisor, the Association includes 40 
teachers and nine teacher aides. Eight 
new classrooms are anticipated for the 
1970-71 school year. 


The educational program is a develop- 
mental one and in spite of the fact that 
classes are geographically separated, 
there are common curriculum and stand- 
ards. Through a committee of represen- 
tative teachers, a core vocabulary was 
instituted for all levels of language edu- 
cation. In all other content areas the 
guidelines established at Ball State are 
used in order to provide continuity. 


Basically WSAHH has been an oral day 
program which stresses extensive oral 
practice within a sound plan of language 
development. Many of the children spend 
a major part of their day in practicing 
speaking, listening and speech reading 
while meeting their academic goals. 


Auditory training is an integral part of 
the child’s program, particularly with the 
younger children. Many of the youngsters 
are integrated in some way in the normal 
hearing classrooms. Integration is gen- 
erally minimal at the nursery and _pri- 
mary levels and becomes more extensive 
as the child advances. The high school 
program is almost totally integrated with 
the teachers of the deaf acting as resource 
teachers and tutors. Where and when 
needed self-contained classes are offered 
at the high school level. Since each child’s 
educational needs and communication 


skills are individually evaluated, a simul- 
(Continued on Page 24) 


AUTHOR—Miss Mary Joy Gallagher, WSAHH‘s so- 
cial worker and author of their article, practices 
signs for a class which is offered at the Center. 
Miss Gallagher has been a social worker for WSAHH 
since 1968. Prior to her interest in education of 
the hearing impaired, her twelve years of social 
work experience had mainly been in the fields 
of child welfare, public heaith and public educa- 
tion. Miss Gallagher received her B.S. degree 
from Marquette University, a master’s in social 
work from Fordham University and a master’s 
in public health from the University of Michigan. 
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The Role Of Deaf Teachers In The Education Of Deaf Children 


The field of education has _ played 
strange games with the fate of deaf 
teachers. Historically and to some extent 
currently it has been the brighter deaf 
person who has chosen the profession of 
educator (Crammatte, 1962). By contrast, 
the field of teaching has unfortunately 
drawn from the lower ranks of hearing 
college students (North, 1958). Despite 
the high intelligence and other assets of 
deaf teachers, many school systems will 
not hire them, administrative positions 
are rarely offered to deaf educators and 
unwritten quota systems often exist in 
schools which do have deaf faculty. Dis- 
crimination in hiring is most pervasive in 
‘oral’? schools which appear to have 
little or no desire to hire the products of 
their own schools (Hoffmeyer, 1970). 

Hearing faculty are given higher sal- 
aries despite having no better qualifica- 
tions in some schools which have no 
stated pay schedules. In addition, deaf 
teachers are often assigned more extra 
dvties. For example, such responsible, 
tim2 consuming extracurricular tasks as 
scout troops, literary clubs, Sunday School 
teaching and class sponsorship are fre- 
quently reserved for deaf staff members. 
Classes of slow and multiply handicapped 
children are another common assignment 
for the deaf teacher (Anderson, Stevens 
and Stuckless, 1966). These are honors 
of mixed blessing. Deaf teachers must 
wonder why the same systems which find 
them capable of such demanding respon- 
sibilities choose other persons for admin- 
istrative positions and for higher salaries. 
How many deaf supervising teachers, 
principals and superintendents are there? 

This combination of extra and difficult 
assignments concurrent with little oppor- 
tunity for advancement has created in 
many deaf teachers a feeling of hope- 
lessness and frustration in terms of their 
own future and that of the education of 
deaf children generally. Their self esteem 
is lowered. Some have reacted by be- 
coming chronic complainers who cynically 
deprecate (he efforts of others, who do 
little themselves to change things and 
who may even neglect their own teach- 
ing. Other deaf persons like Boyce Wil- 
liams, Larry Newman, Jess Smith, Ralph 
White, Leo Jacobs, Bob Panara and many 
more have worked through the avenues of 
teaching excellence, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf, government agencies 
and publications to improve greatly, not 
only their own situation, but that of 
o.her deaf professionals and deaf children. 


Teacher Preparation 


In the area of teacher preparation 
many institutions specifically state they 
will not accept deaf students. Often these 
discriminatory programs are funded by 
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the Bureau of the Education of the Handi- 
capped (BEH) which supposedly exists to 
serve deaf people. It is supported in 
part by the tax dollars of deaf citizens. 

For many years Gallaudet College was 
the only place deaf students could go 
for teacher preparation. Other programs 
which were headed by the ‘‘leaders in 
the field’? required normal hearing. Even 
at Gallaudet the deaf student used to be 
a second class citizen. He was not ad- 
mitted to the Graduate School if his 
bachelor’s degree was from Gallaudet. 
Deaf students who were accepted for 
graduate work did not take courses wih 
‘normal’ graduate students. Preferences 
in practice teaching, visitations to other 
schools and master teachers were given 
to the ‘‘normals,”’ i.e., nondeaf student 
teachers. The favoring of the hearing stu- 
dent teacher in a college for the deaf, 
or for that matter anywhere else, is in- 
defensible. While these may be skeletons 
from the past they give important per- 
spective to current trends. 

Another less than glorious episode of 
the not too long ago was the effort to 
eliminate deaf persons from the entire 
field of teaching. Some of the leaders of 
this movement are prominent members 
of the educational establishment today. 
Their influence in government and in or- 
ganizations in deafness remains strong. 
Hopefully, their views have changed some- 
what. Yet, many of the teacher training 
centers, schools and organizations they in- 
fluence most directly continue to exclude 
deaf persons from teaching and decision 
making in education and rehabilitation. 
Current Trends 

Unfortunately, education still tends to 
attract many mediocre college students. 
In large part this is a» consequence of 
“educantism,”’ i.e., the requirement of a 
vast array of redundant meaningless edu- 
cation courses for a teaching credential. 
Too many of these courses are quickly 
identified by college students as being 
dull, easy, busywork. Often the primary 
requirement of these courses is a passive, 
pleasant personality. Consequently, many 
able, bright and ambilious hearing st:- 
dents avoid them whereas persons seeking 
to get by take them. With the large 
amount of fellowship money now available 
there is the additional problem of the 
person who chooses deaf education be- 
cause it is a way to pay for college ex- 
penses. 

Despite these problems, there are a 
number of capable young people sincere- 
ly motivated to teach who go through edu- 
cation programs, some of which offer a 
high calibre of course work. The percent- 
age of deaf and hearing Gallaudet educa- 
tion majors with excellent intellectual po- 
tential who genuinely want to teach re- 
mains high. 

The point of discussing the quality of 
students in education is to illustrate that 
while teaching attracts many mediocre 


hearing persons it draws from the upper 
echelon of deaf college students (Cram- 
matte, 1962). The criterion for “upper 
echelon’”’ refers to factors such as _ per- 
formance scale IQs, knowledge of deafness 
and class academic standing. This trend 
of the more competent deaf person en- 
tering education may have declined in 
recent years because of reported dimin- 
ishing opportunities in teaching, the added 
years of college preparation required and 
the increased awareness of other profes- 
sional opportunities. 

Despite the many day and residential 
programs which still refuse to hire deaf 
teachers and despite the continued exist- 
ence of a few quota systems there is 
a solid basis for overall optimism. For 
example, California, through the efforts 
of Dr. Ray L. Jones, the impact of the 
Leadership Training Program and_ the 
pressure of the California Association of 
the Deaf, teaching opportunities are now 
available to deaf persons in day schools. 
In Chicago, where for years deaf teachers 
were not even considered for teaching 
positions, they are now being recruited. 
This enlightened policy change in Chicago 
was brought about by the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, led by President John 
B. Davis and Education Director Robert 
Donuoghue; the Michael Reese Hospital 
and Henner Clinic Project Staff in Deat- 
ness; other deaf leaders like Frank Sulli- 
van and Sam Block; and certain Chicago 
area parents such as Mrs. Ethyl Unter- 
meyer. Other day school systems are 
opening up to deaf teachers. This trend 
is one of the most positive developments 
in education. 

It must be noted that in the many efforts 
around the country to end day school 
discrimination against deaf teachers Gal- 
laudet College as an institution has con- 
tributed little. Certain faculty members 
as Powrie Doctor have helped on an in- 
dividual basis, but the College has not 
taken a national leadership role in di- 
rectly fighting discrimination in teacher 
employment practices. Certainly such a 
role could logically be expected from the 
world’s only college exclusively for the 
deaf and from the only center that has 
consistently graduated deaf persons with 
education degrees. Hopefully, Gallaudet 
will provide this leadership in the future. 

The Bureau of the Education of the 
Handicapped has not only-failed to move 
to end discrimination against deaf teach- 
ers but has supported the very programs 
which discriminate. At the same time it 
has failed to fund graduate programs 
which have specifically tried to provide 
opportunities for deaf applicants. It spon- 
sors summer institutes to upgrade teach- 
ers of deaf children yet often makes no 
budgetary arrangement for notetakers and 
other supportive services needed if the 
deaf teacher is to benefit fully from these 
institutes. The Bureau has also tailed to 
consult adequately deaf ‘‘consumers’’ in 
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its policy making. Its administrators and 
other administrators in the Office of Edu- 
cation have assumed leadership roles and 
run for office in organizations which have 
opposed opportunities for deaf teachers 
and which oppose the basic educational 
concepts of the Preamble and Bylaws of 
the National Association of the Deaf. To 
put it mildly, this represents a conflict 
of interests for a Federal official and a 
dubious policy for a Federal bureaucracy. 


Deaf Students and Teacher Preparation 


Gallaudet remains one of the few places 
a deaf person can realistically hope to 
prepare to be a teacher. Other colleges 
which do not openly discriminate against 
deaf students rarely provide the needed 
supportive services ot notetaking, inter- 
preting, etc. BEH awards for teacher 
training in summer institutes and the reg- 
ular academic year contain no money 
earmarked for those services. For - this 
reason it is important to examine care- 
fully Gallaudet’s program because prac- 
tically speaking it is the only one avail- 
able for many deaf persons wanting to 
teach. The critical comment which follows 
in no way minimizes the fact that Gallau- 
det is far superior to any other training 
center in the world in the services it offers 
deaf students. Improvements are still 
needed. 


The most obvious immediate problem 
posed by Gallaudet’s program is that it 
takes the average deaf student six to 
seven postsecondary years to become a 
teacher. By contrast, a hearing person 
can complete a teacher preparation pro- 
gram in four years. Obviously, the deaf 
student is asked to make a much larger 
time investment. Yet for him there are 
clearly far fewer opportunities for teach- 
ing positions and even less chance for 
promotion if hired. 


As long as hearing persons are permit- 
ted to become certified as teachers of 
the deaf as undergraduates, deaf persons 
should have this same opportunity. If 
Gallaudet does nothing to assure this 
right on its own campus or nothing to 
see that it is provided for elsewhere, is 
it assuming the national leadership the 
deaf community has a right to expect from 
“its college’’? 

In the Gallaudet Graduate School and 
in other teacher preparation centers deaf 
teachers are forced into a curriculum pri- 
marily geared for hearing persons, not a 
curriculum constructed to meet the unique 
needs of the deaf student teacher. For 
example, the average deaf graduate stu- 
dent has had 16 to 20 years of speech and 
auditory training when he enters graduate 
school. As these are motor-perceptual 
skills in which the deaf student soon 
achieves his maximum potential this con- 
tinued emphasis on them is not produc- 
tive. Much of the time spent in speech 
and auditory training could better be de- 
voted to the development of composition 
skills which is an intellectual task from 
which deaf students can be expected to 
continue to benefit greatly throughout 
their graduate and undergraduate study 
(Stuckless and Marks, 1966). 

Instead of curricular adaptations to fit 
his needs, the deaf student at Gallaudet 
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may find himself graded down in some of 
his courses for his problems with written 
language. Are hearing students similarly 
graded down in courses such as practice 
teaching for their lack of manual com- 
munication skills? Do the faculty mem- 
bers in the Graduate School hold them- 
selves up the same high levels of compe- 
tence in manual communication skills they 
need to teach deaf students that they ex- 
pect from deaf students in speech and 
written language? Obviously many do 
not. 

These problems at Gallaudet are real 
and must be dealt with in open frank 
discussion. In no way do they detract 
from the fact that graduate education at 
Gallaudet is probably the best educational 
experience in the world for a person who 
wants to learn about deafness and to 
teach deaf children. 


Criticism of Deaf Teachers 


Poor Language 


Those who have tried to eliminate deaf 
persons from teaching and who are dis- 
criminating against them in training cen- 
ters and in schools for the deaf have based 
their position on several criticisms. The 
first is that many deaf teachers have 
poor language skills. 


The issue of the language skill of the 
teacher is most validly conceptualized in 
terms of how much language the teacher 
can communicate to and understand from 
the pupils, not how much language he 
himself knows. What counts is what the 
teacher can teach to the child and even 
more importantly, what he can under- 
stand of the child’s communication. The 
latter is a crucial point and it deserves 
elaboration. 


One of the most unfortunate but com- 
mon occurrences in language classes all 
over the United States is that of a deaf 
pupil eagerly trying to relate an exciting 
experience he has had to his teacher and 
his class. When he does this in speech or 
in the language of signs the hearing teach- 
er often cannot understand him, yet the 
pupil lacks the words and syntax to 
write the experience. Thus, real oppor- 
tunities for meaningful language learn- 
ing are lost. The child is embarrassed and 
his enthusiasm crushed. 


Deaf teachers can usually understand 
what the child is signing and can help 
him develop the language he needs to ex- 
press it understandably in writing. This 
experience of expressing important 
thoughts is at the heart of language learn- 
ing. It is this vital experience which is 
so often denied the deaf child by teach- 
ers whe do not know manual communi- 
cation (Craig and Collins, 1970). If lan- 
guage was learned simply by receptive 
exposure to it, the ghetto child who 
watches TV would talk like Chet Huntley 
or at least like Superman or Lucy; how- 
ever, language is learned primarily by 
expressing one’s thoughts and feelings to 
a person who can understand and respond. 
Deaf children have this opportunity with 
deaf teachers, but only a minority of 
hearing teachers have developed the level 
of competence in manual communication 
required to make it possible. 


In the ghetto schools the most effective 
language teacher is rarely the one with 
the greatest personal command of lan- 
guage. Shakespeare might have failed 
miserably. The best teacher is usually the 
one who understands the child’s language 
and can help him rephrase it into con- 
ventional middle-class English. This can 
be illustrated by an analogy with foreign 
language teachers. If they cannot under- 
stand their students’ English, and if the 
students cannot communicate enough of 
what they are trying to say in the in- 
structor’s language, then very little lan- 
guage learning occurs. 


Deaf student teachers at Gallaudet and 
in other training centers are usually far 
better at this crucially important process 
of understanding the deaf child’s language 
than are hearing students, most college 
professors in deaf education and many 
of the nationally prominent educators. 
Yet, it is these same professors and edu- 
cators who either will not give deaf 
teachers a chance or who require that 
they have perfect language and speech if 
they are to teach. The language of some 
deaf teachers is not perfect, but if most 
deaf children could reach their linguistic 
level it would represent a major improve- 
ment over the present situation. It is this 
improvement that counts. It is time we 
faced the fact that the key consideration 
in teaching language is being able to 
understand and work with the child’s 
communication. It is not simply a matter 
of the degree of language competence of 
the teacher. 


Another point relevant to the issue of 
the deaf teacher and language has been 
raised by the Craig and Collins (197) 
study. This research showed that in class- 
rooms for deaf children the ‘‘communica- 
tion’’ is almost all from teacher to siu- 
dent. This highly undesirable state is a 
very direct outgrowth of the fact that 
many teachers of the deaf often cannot 
understand their students. They cope 
with this frustrating situation by talking 
at them, with the result that deaf youth 
get little or no practice in expressive lan- 
guage. For that matter, the children get 
little experience with receptive language 
either because many teachers rely ex- 
clusively on speech, little of which can 
be lipread by the children (Lowell, 1959; 
Vernon, 1968). 


To repeat, deaf teachers can understand 
their students’ signs, gestures and lan- 
guage efforts in a way that permits and 
encourages expressive language and which 
results in language growth. Many hear- 
ing teachers cannot, and from Craig and 
Collins’ study (1970), apparently do not 
try. 


Inferential evidence that deaf teachers 
probably do a better job of teaching lan- 
guage comes from studies of deaf chil- 
dren of deaf parents. Despite the lin- 
guistic limitations of these parents their 
deaf children are superior in language to 
deaf children of hearing parents (Lenne- 
berg, 1970; Meadow, 1968; Quigley and 
Frisina, 1961; Stuckless and Birch, 1966; 
Stevenson, 1964; Vernon, 1969; and Vernon 
and Koh, 1970). In fact, deaf children of 
deaf parents who have had no preschool 
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do better than deaf children who have 
gone through the full three-year Tracy 
Clinic Preschool Program (Mindel and 
Vernon, in press), 

These are the data on language. There 
are no contradictory studies. These data 
support the basic point that deaf lay 
persons, despite limitations in linguistic 
competence, can do a better job of teach- 
ing language than many hearing preschool 
teachers, most of whom have average or 
better language competence. In fact, the 
study of Tracy Clinic graduates indicates 
that untrained deaf parents do better than 
hearing professionals in teaching language. 
The major reason for this is that they 
can communicate expressively and recep- 
tively in a perceptible modality with deaf 
children and are not solely dependent. on 
the ambiguities of lipreading and speech. 


Inability to Teach Speech 
and Speechreading 


Another criticism leveled against deaf 
teachers is their supposed inability to 
teach speech and speechreading. Once again 
the study of Tracy graduates (Mindel and 
Vernon, in press) and other studies of 
deaf children of deaf parents (Lenneberg, 
1970; Meadow, 1968; Quigley and Frisina, 
1961; Stevenson, 1964; and Vernon and 
Koh, 1970) show that speech and speech- 
reading are not negatively affected by 
exposure to deaf adults. In fact, the 
speech of deaf children who went through 
the three-year Tracy Preschool was not 
significantly more intelligible than of deaf 
children of deaf parents who had no pre- 
school training or formal speech and 
speechreading lessons. 


The entire area of speech teaching must 
be considered in examining the role of 
deaf teachers. First of all, the leading 
oral schools and other such programs in 
the country have not objectively measured 
and reported in the professional literature 
gains in speech intelligibility resulting 
from teaching as, for example, they have 
in educational achievement. It is some- 
what ironic that the subject they push 
most strongly to parents, they fail to 
assess objectively and to report to the 
field. It is almost inconceivable that no 
adequate measurement of the success or 
failure of teaching this allegedly key 
process has been reported by those very 
schools which advocate it. One reason 
may well be that the results would be 
embarrassing, 1.e., gains in speech intel- 
ligibility over time would be minimal and 
would be found to plateau at an early age. 


Common sense and the data from com- 
parative studies of the speech of deaf 
children of deaf parents and deaf children 
of hearing parents suggest that speech is 
primarily a motor activity like walking. 
One’s skill in it may be realized with 
tar less training than had previously been 
thought. Extensive repeated oral train- 
ing may yield little additional benefit ex- 
cept for those rare deaf persons with ex- 
ceptional potential. In much the same 
way most of us develop our skill in throw- 
ing a ball fairly early and it is only the 
professional athlete who achieves sig- 
nificant improvement with continued ef- 
fort and coaching, so it may be with deaf 
children and speech. 
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Speechreading is probably as well or 
better taught by deaf teachers than hear- 
ing teachers. After all, they have had 
years of instruction in it and practice 
doing it. They know the problems and 
how to cope with them. The studies cited 
earlier on deaf children of deaf parents 
support this view. 


Job Availability 


Another rationale used by teacher prep- 
aration centers in excluding deaf students 
or limiting them to teaching in high school 
departments is the lack of available posi- 
tions for deaf teachers. Any _ teacher 
training center which uses this excuse 
has a responsibility to show what it has 
done to change this situation. 


Hiring practices discriminatory against 
deaf teachers ignore research on the value 
of early manual communication. That 
this discrimination can be eliminated has 
been shown in California and Chicago. All 
that is needed is for the people who make 
their livings from funds appropriated for 
deaf children and adults to earn some of 
this money by standing up for the rights 
of those they are paid to serve. 


Why the Present State of Affairs? 


The reasons underlying the discrimina- 
tion deaf teachers face in obtaining teach- 
er preparation and employment are com- 
plex; however, like another complex sub- 
ject, geometry, they are based on some 
rather simple axioms. 


The major of these is that ‘‘money is 
power.’ In the past, money in the field 
of deafness was controlled by the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. They administered and con- 
trolled the schools’ budgets. The Confer- 
ence opened teaching to deaf persons. It 
was key officers of the Conference who 
fought attempts to exclude deaf people 
from teaching; however, under the Con- 
ference, few deaf administrators were ap- 
pointed, quota systems have sometimes 
existed and key decisions in deafness have 
rarely been made by deaf persons. 


Today the real money, and hence the 
real power, in the education of the deaf 
rests with the Bureau of the Education of 
the Handicapped. As noted above, this 
Bureau supports many programs which 
specifically exclude deaf people. Its proj- 
ects, research grants, teacher training 
centers and key positions are controlled 
by hearing persons. Most of the upper 
echelon in the Bureau’s Deafness Section 
openly oppose the basic philosophy of 
total communication advocated by the 
National Association of the Deaf (NAD). 
The few token deaf persons represented 
on BEH panels and committees have been 
chosen by BEH, not the deaf community. 
Some have been excellent but many have 
been passive ‘‘Uncle Toms.’ None of 
those selected has been a deaf leader 
brave enough to have criticized openly 
BEH policies, even where they discrim- 
inate against deaf professionals. 


In the key area of preschool education 
deaf persons have been totally excluded 
(Newman, 1969). Even hearing persons 
supportive of the educational philosophy 
of the NAD have not been included. For 
example, Dr. Hilde Schlessinger, Mr. 


David Denton, Dr. Laszlo Stein, Miss Alice 
Moss, Dr. Kay Meadow, Miss Marianne 
Collins, Dr. Eugene Mindel, Miss Margaret 
Kent and others are conspicuous by their 
absence from BEH preschool conferences 
and panels. Yet they run or are directly 
involved in preschool education programs 
and in several cases are persons of na- 
tional stature. 


The NAD has repeatedly requested in- 
clusion in BEH policy making and has re- 
quested information about the Bureau’s 
activities in deafness. These requests 
have generally been ignored, or in the 
latter case, answered by pamphlets or oth- 
er perfunctory nonresponsive mail-outs 
(Smith, 1969 a and b). Meanwhile leading 
bureaucrats in BEH have simultaneously 
had leadership roles in the Alexander G. 
Bell Association which espouses a_ philos- 
ophy of education opposed to that of the 
NAD. 


BEH has also failed to implement re- 
search findings on the value of total com- 
munication. This failure has obvious and 
important implications not only for deaf 
children, but also for deaf teachers. 


These matters have been brought to at- 
tention before (Smith, 1969 a and b; Ver- 
non and Makosky, 1969), but need to be 
kept in the forefront until change occurs. 
BEH has recently given some lip service 
to the consideration in policy making to 
the views of deaf persons. This is com- 
mendable. While hopefully waiting for 
this to manifest in action, it is crucial 
that the deaf community do more than 
just sit back and accept promises which 
are as yet unfulfilled. 


What Can Be Done by Gallaudet? 


-A lot can be done by Gallaudet students 
and faculty. It requires the careful plan- 
ninig, effective organization, brains, work 
and courage that are the backbone of any 
successful political action. 


At Gallaudet are bright young persons 
who desire to improve education for deaf 
children and broaden opportunities for 
deaf professionals. Of equal importance 
and great political significance, there are 
Gallaudet students from every state and 
almost every congressional district in the 
United States. Each of these students is 
ten minutes away from his senator and 
his congressman. 


This gives the student body of Gallaudet 
more potencial politica] strength than that 
of any other college in the world. It is 
incumbent upon Gallaudet and its students 
to use this strength in a responsible, con- 
structive, and most importantly, an active 
manner. 

How? 

First, a political action committee needs 
to be established by Gallaudet. students. 
Second, experienced consultation from the 
NAD, the Gallaudet faculty, and the po- 
litical arena are needed. Political accom- 
plishment requires more than idealism. 
It requires political ‘‘know-how.’’ Third, 
efforts need to be concentrated on legis- 
lators who serve on key government com- 
mittees in deafness, particularly those 
committees which control appropriations. 
Political action can also be directed 
toward the College itself. What is Gal- 
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laudet doing nationally to open up the 
teaching field for deaf persons? Are there 
legitimate reasons Gallaudet has no under- 
graduate program in education? Are rep- 
resentatives from Gallaudet who serve 
on BEH panels voting to fund teacher 
training programs that will not take deaf 
students? 

Along with any political action should 
be appropriate press releases. These are 
especially effective if they come out under 
the names of influential persons in educa- 
tion or government. 


What Not To Do 


With the potential political power of the 
Gallaudet student body goes tremendous 
responsibility for its judicious use. Be- 
cause many Gallaudet students have had 
little or no previous opportunity to exer- 
cise decision making power in meaning- 
ful student governments the mature im- 
plementation of the responsibility is: even 
more challenging. 

Great care should be taken to avoid 
unfounded charges. While those repre- 
senting the views criticized by Gallaudet 
students will inevitably become angry and 
strike back, this becomes a problem only 
when programs, proposals or claims which 
are made lack basis in fact. Proceed only 
upon knowledge, not hearsay. 

Avoid impulsive political action. Those 
who oppose the preparaton and the em- 
ployment of deaf teachers are not naive 
nor inexperienced. Impulsive action plays 
into their hands. Nor should action take 
the form of a sporadic shotgun approach. 
Careful overall planning involving a step 
by step realization of goals is crucial. 


Western Maryland College’s Program 


Although certainly not the main topic 
of this presentation, I was requested to 
discuss in part the Western Maryland Col- 
lege program of teacher preparation. It 
is the College’s purpose to prepare teach- 
ers for deaf children who are profession- 
ally competent, which includes skill in 
total manual-oral communication. We 
welcome qualified deaf students at the 
graduate or undergraduate level. Those 
of you willing to share the problems West- 
ern Maryland is sure to face in a pro- 
gram characterized by at least one fac- 
ulty member not willing to compromise 
principle for BEH grant money may want 
to apply. Furthermore, Western Maryland 
has extended to Gallaudet the opportunity 
to have a student exchange and/or a con- 
sortium agreement in teacher preparation. 

At present Western Maryland’s finances 
are limited. We have received a small 
sum trom BEH, but they gave no funding 
to the graduate program. The College it- 
self has supported the preparation of 
teachers of deaf children for two. years 
with no direct Federal support, which is 
in contrast to most colleges which will 
not even plan a program without BEH 
money first. The College has also obtained 
some financial support from other private 
sources and has approached the Maryland 
State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Summary 


The deaf teacher, like the deaf child 
has in some respects, been shortchanged 
by ‘“‘the education of the deaf.’’ It is 
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happening and has happened at every 
level from the Bureau of Education of 
the Handicapped to the local school that 
requires normal hearing for teachers of 
deaf children. Gallaudet’s role in this 
has been mixed. 

Major improvements have for the most 
part come from organizations like the 
Illinois Association of the Deaf in its suc- 
cessful campaign to open Chicago to deaf 
teachers. In the final analysis other im- 
provements must depend in large part 
upon the knowledge and effective political 
action of the deaf community. As an in- 
tegral part of this community and as 
the brains and hope of the future, Gallau- 
det must be at the forefront of such action. 
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Garretson Named Principal 
At Model Secondary School 


Mervin D. Garretson has been named 
principal of the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf on the Gallaudet College 
campus. He will assume his new duties 
August 1. 

Garretson has, for the past four years, 
been executive director of the Council 
of Organizations Serving the Deaf. Pre- 
viously hé was associate professor of edu- 
cation at Gallaudet College from 1962-67. 
He has been associated as a teacher and 
principal with the Maryland School for 
the Deaf and the Montana School for the 
Deaf and Blind. 

Garretson, a former Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the National Association of the 
Deaf, is currently a consultant to the 
Bureau of Education of the Handicapped, 
U.S. Office of Education, a member of 
the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped and a member 
of the board of directors of the World Fed- 
eration of the Deaf. 

He earned his B.A. degree in education 
at Gallaudet College and his M.A. in Eng- 
lish at the University of Wyoming. He 
has done part-time doctoral work at the 
University of Maryland. 


Dr. Rosenstein Heads MSSD 
Research And Curriculum 


Dr. Joseph Rosenstein of Washington, 
D.C., has been named director of Re- 
search and Curriculum Development at 
the new Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf on the Gallaudet College campus. 
He was formerly assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Education Programs for 
the Deaf, in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Previous  po- 
sitions were with Central Institute for the 
Deaf in St, Louis, Lexington School for 
the Deaf in New York City and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in the De- 
partment of Special Education. 
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National Safety Council Cites Media Services, Captioned Films 
For Outstanding Defensive Driving Program 


The Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped became the recipient of a special 
award presented by the National Safety 
Council for an outstanding contribution to 
the cause of adult driver education in 1969, 
This award capped a Media Services and 
Captioned Films financed project with the 
NSC to adapt the series of films used in 
its celebrated Defensive Driving Program 
for use in similar programs for the adult 
deaf and to train instructors in the proper 
use of the media materials as well as 
proven methods of effective classroom 
instruction in this critical area. 


This consisted of preparing a_ special 
subtitled or captioned version of eight 
films in the series and of convening sev- 
eral institutes to train personnel in the 
service of the deaf in effective DDC in- 
struction. The first institute held in Sep- 
tember 1969 drew 35 candidate instructors 
to the NSC headquarters in Chicago. The 
second held in November drew a like 
number from schools, as well as _ re- 
habilitation and adult programs for the 
deaf throughout the nation. 


Graduates of the DDC program, many 
who are deaf themselves, are available 
to offer their services as DDC instructors 
to any cooperating agency wishing to 
sponsor such a course for the adult deaf. 
With the captioned DDC films already 
available, cooperating agencies are now 
able to provide training to the deaf in 
their communities. 


It is hoped that the course in defensive 
driving will dispel some misconceptions 
regarding the problems of deafness and 
doubts about the capabilities of deaf driv- 
ers frequently held by otherwise knowl- 
edgeable officials as well as the man on 
the street. Frequently, people express 
amazement when informed that deaf per- 
sons are not only capable drivers, but as 
a group have a superior safety record. 


Malcolm Norwood, Defensive Driving Program Project officer (center), accepts the award and a light- 


Officer John O’Connell of the Chicago Po- 
lice Department summed up the situation 
neatly after observing Detroit’s efforts at 
increased soundproofing and insulating of 
car interiors to cut down on offending 
outside noises and conserve air condition- 
ing: ‘The hearing driver is also ‘deaf’.” 
In this regard, the techniques used by 
deaf drivers in their proven ability to 
stay out of accidents may have much 
to contribute to defensive driving in gen- 
eral. 


Listed below, by state, are the qualified 
DDC instructors for the adult deaf. These 
instructors represent every major metro- 
politan center in the nation. Any inter- 
ested deaf adult wishing to avail himself 
of a course in defensive driving should 
contact the instructor residing in his par- 
ticular geographical area. 


Alabama: Mr. Moran Colburn, Alabama In- 
stitute for the Deaf and Blind, P. O. Box 268, 
Talladega, Alabama 35160. 


Arizona: Mr. Donald A. Neumann, Arizona 
State School for the Deaf, 1200 West Speed- 
way, Tucson, Arizona 85703. 


Arkansas: Mr. Marvin L. Wood, Arkansas 
School for the Deaf, 2400 West Markham 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas 72205. 


California: Mr. Stanton J. Bringer, California 
School for the Deaf, 2601 Warring Street, 
Berkeley, California 94704. Mr. Joe Reynolds, 
Coordinator of Driving Instruction for Excep- 
tional Pupils, Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict, 450 North Grand Avenue, Room H 113, 
Los Angeles, California 90012. Mr. Jack Oliver, 
Los Angeles Unified School District, 4025 
Tropica Way, Los Angeles, California 90065. 
Mr. Alfred D. Proud, California School for 
the Deaf, 3044 Horace Street, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia 92506. 


Colorado: Mr. Daniel J. Crockett, Colorado 
School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado 80803. 


Connecticut: Mr. Albert W. Darby, American 
School for the Deaf, 139 North Main Street, 
West Hartford, Connecticut 06107 
_District of Columbia: Dr. Richard M. Phil- 
lips, Dean of Students, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 

Florida: Mr. Dennis W.. Bennett, Florida 
School for the Deaf, P. O. Box 1209, St. 


Augustine, Florida 32084. Mr. Henry L. White, 


* 


hearted quip from Chris Imhoff, Director of the National Safety Council’s Defensive Driving Program. 


Looking on is Dr. Gilbert L. 
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Delgado, Chief, Media Services and Captioned Films. 


Florida School for the Deaf, P. O. Box 1209, 
St. Augustine, Florida 32084. 
Georgia: Mr. Morris Mitchell, Georgia School 
for the Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia 30124. 
lilinois: Mr. Frank B. Sullivan, 4824 North 
Nordica, Chicago, Illinois 60656. Mr. Heary 
Likes, Illinois School for the Deaf, Jackson- 


ville, Dllinois 62650. Mr. David Kennedy, 
ae Frontage Road, Morton Grove, Illinois 


Indiana: Mr. Eugene F. Schick, Sr., 701 
South 4th Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana 46107. 
Mr. Jesse C. Blackwell, Indiana School for the 
Deaf, 1200 East 42nd Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46205. 


Iowa: Mr. Carlton A. Beers, Iowa School for 
the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501. Mr. Dale 
Hovinga, Iowa Association of the Deaf, Box 
621, Council Bluffs, towa 51501. 


Kentucky: Mr. John W. Bradshaw, Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, South Second Street, 
Danville, Kentucky 40422. 


Maine: Mr. Robert E. Kelly, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Governor Baxter State School for 
the Deaf, P. O. Box 799, Portland, Maine 04104. 


Maryland: Mr. Edward C. Carney, 11407 All- 
view Drive, Beltsville, Maryland 20705. Mr. 
Larry E. West, Maryland School for the Deaf, 
101 Clarke Place, Frederick, Maryland 21701. 
Mr. Malcolm J. Norwood, 8307 Donoghue Drive, 
New Carrollton, Maryland 20784. 


Michigan: Mr. Eugene C. Sams, Michigan 
School for the Deaf, 8650 Pine Court, Clio, 
Michigan 48420. Mrs. Agnes Foret, 15220 
Meadowbrook, Detroit, Michigan 48239. Mr. 
Lewis Wilcox, Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Program, West Hills Junior High School, 
2601 Lone Pine Road, Orchard Lake, Michigan 
48033. 


Minnesota: Mr. Joseph H. Greenz, Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf, Box 308, Faribault, 
Minnesota 55021. 


Missouri: Mr. Clarence D. Davis, Missouri 
School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri 65251. 
Mr. Lyle G. Mortensen, P. O. Box 15285, Kansas 
City, Missouri 64106. 


Montana: Mr. Charles W. Davis, Montana 
School for the Deaf, 3800 Second Avenue, 
Great Falls, Montana 59401. Mr. Robert T. 
LeMieux, 3424 12th Avenue South, Great Falls, 
Montana 59401. 


Nebraska: Mr. Maxwell Wm. Green, Nebras- 
ka School for the Deaf, 3223 North 45th 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68104. 


New Hampshire: Mr. Paul J. St. Pierre, 
Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf, 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 03047. 


New Jersey: Mr. Alexander Simpson, Marie 
H. Katzenbach School for the Deaf, Sullivan 
Way, West Trenton, New Jersey 08625. D 


New York: Mr. Martin L. A. Sternberg, 
New York Society of the Deaf, 344 East 14th 
Street, New York, New York 10003. Mr. Harry 
H. Scofield, Rochester School for the ‘Deaf, 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester, New York 
14621. Mr. Joseph J. Gwara, New York State 
School for the Deaf, 713 North Madison Street, 
Rome, New York 13440. Mr. Richard W. Cor- 
coran, Capital District Civic Association of the 
Deaf, 9 Marion Avenue. South Glen Falls, 
New York 12801. Mrs. Alice B. Beardsley, 
1728 Empire Boulevard, Webster, New York 
14580. Mr. Neil Walman, New York School 
for the Deaf,.555 Knollwood Road, White 
Plains, New York 10603. 


North Carolina: Mr. Marvin O. Tuttle, North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Morgantown, 
North Carolina 28655. Mr. John T. Atkins, The 
Governor Morehead School, 3320 Garner Road, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27610. 


North Dakota: Mr. Lyle A. Wiltse, North 
Dakota School for the Deaf, Box 868, Devils 
Lake, North Dakota 58301. 


Ohio: Mr. Nicholas Wimmers, St. Rita School 
for the Deaf, 1720 Glendale-Milford Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 42515. Mr. Terry Laughbaum, 
Ohio School for the Deaf, 500 Morse Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 43234. Mr. William B. Blevins, 
ae Point Road, Route 2, Perrysburg, Ohio 


Oklahoma: Mr. Robert C. Fleming, Jr., Okla- 
homa School for the Deaf, East 10th and 
Tahlequah, Sulphur, Oklahoma 73086. 

Oregon: Mr. Gustan C. Klempel, Oregon 
State School for the Deaf, 999 Locust Street, 
N.E., Salem, Oregon 97310. 


Pennsylvania: Mr. Henry B. Thomas, Penn- 
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sylvania School for the Deaf, 7500 Germantown 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19119. Mr. 
Jon Paul Albitz, ~Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, 440 Rose Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 15235. 

South Dakcta: Mr. James Ponwith, South 
Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 57103. 

Texas: Mr. Daniel G. McGill, Texas School 
for the Deaf, 1102 South Congress Avenue, 
Austin, Texas 78704. 

Utah: Mr. Gene Stewart, Office of Rehabili- 
tation Services, 2100 University Club Building, 
136 East South Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84111. 

Vermont: Mr. Robert M. Brenton, Austine 


School for the Deaf, Brattleboro, Vermont 
05301. 
Virginia: Officer Walter Summers, 7400 


Storm Court, Falls Church, Virginia 22043. 
Mrs. Shirley D. Tarlton, Virginia State School 
for the Deaf, 700 Shell Road, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia 23361. Mr. C. Jackson Holt, Virginia 
School for the Deaf, Staunton, Virginia 24401. 


West Virginia: Mr. Edward Czernicki, West 
Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, West 
Virginia 26757. 

Wisconsin: Mr. Leonard J. Peacock, Wis- 


consin School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wiscon- 
sin 53115. 


Media Services and Captioned Films lost 
an able administrator in Dr. John A. 
Gough when he retired as Chief of the 
program in January 1969. For those who 
followed his career in this column and 
elsewhere, he was that rare man who 
managed to steer his singular vision 
through a maze of bureaucratic shoals 
during the turbulent sixties and bring it 
through intact—no mean feat when one 
considers the number of other Federal 
programs that foundered during the same 
period or else had their identities swal- 
lowed in the corporate maw. 


Dr. Gilbert L. Delgado assumed the 
helm as Acting Chief of the Branch when 
Dr. Gough left off, but such a measure 
smacked of anything but permanence. 
In Federal government parlance, ‘‘Act- 
ing Chief’’ is merely a convenient stop-gap 
measure that is resorted to whenever a 
top-level administrative position is up for 
grabs. It simply means, ‘‘Pending further 
notice, the appointee-designate should 
carry out the functions of Chiet of the 
program.” A period of anxious days lay 
ahead for the program until June 15, 1969, 
when Dr. Delgado’s appointment as full- 
fledged Chief of MSCF and successor to 
Dr. Gough became official. He rose to 
the occasion in the self-same tradition as 
his predecessor. 


Another development that did much to 
insure a sense of continuity in program 
operations and reaffirm the program’s 
basic commitment as a service for the 
deaf was the appointment of Malcolm J. 
Norwood to Assistant Chief of the Branch 
on May 3, 1970. As the highest ranking 
deaf professional in the Office of Educa- 
tion, the deaf may depend on him to see 
that the Office carries out in full its man- 
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date from Congress to insure equal educa- 
tional epportunities for the deaf. 


Of late, members of the deaf community 
have expressed apprehensions about 
threatened cutbacks in the program’s en- 
tertainment film budget. Some have even 
voiced such fears to their congressmen. 
Such action is typical of the fierce pro- 
tectiveness that the nation’s deaf feel about 
a program that has extended them some 
very real educational, cultural and social 
services since its inception in 1959. 
Through captioned entertainment films, 
the hearing impaired have a direct life- 
line to the mainstream of America’s rich 
cultural heritage, a legacy second only 
to democracy in its social implications. 


Happily, such rumors are more imagined 
than real. MSCF’s entertainment film 
program has been able to operate on the 
same level of funding as the previous fis- 
cal year and may be expected to continue 
same in the years ahead, barring, of 
course, unforeseen demands on the na- 
tional economy. 


A number of reasons may be given for 
such rumors. Foremost was Congress’ 
enactment of Public Law 90-247 in 1968 
which expanded program authorization to 
include services to all other areas. of the 
handicapped besides deafness. While this 
increased authority in no way jeopardized 
the original film program for the deaf, the 
possibility of factional maneuvering from 
within or without seemed a very real 
threat to those who had watched the film 
program’s rise and had rallied in support 
of the original enabling Act with an im- 
pressive show of solidarity. 


Lending additional fuel to such fears 
was the late passage of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriation bill this year and the growing 
sense that the spectre of inflation could 
be done away with by drastic cuts in edu- 
cational program funding. So much had 
been said and communicated on this issue 
via the various news media that the na- 
tion’s citizenry, deaf or otherwise, could 
and did read any number of impending 
reversals between the lines. 


At this writing, copy for the new cata- 
log of captioned entertainment films is 
being readied for the printers. This cata- 
log will include a substantial number of 
new titles, many of them first-run, color 


fare. Recent acquisitions include the fol- 
lowing: 
THE ALPHABET MURDERS (G) 
ARABESQUE (Color—A) 


BATTLE OF THE BULGE (Color—G) 

THE BIG MOUTH (G) 

BIG RED (Color---G) 

BLUE (Color—A) 

BORN FREE (Color—G) 

BOY ON A DOLPHIN (Color—G) 

BUNNY LAKE IS MISSING (A) 

CASINO ROYALE (Color—A) 

DAVID AND GOLIATH (Color—A) 

THE DOUBLE MAN (Color—G) 

EL CID (Color—G) 

EL DORADO (Color—G) 

EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES (Color— 
G) 


FRAULEIN DOKTOR (Color—A) 

GAMBIT (Color—G) 

GENGHIS KHAN (Color—G) 

GENTLE GIANT (Color—G) 

GOLIATH AND THE DRAGON (Color— 
A) 

GRAND SLAM (Color—A) 

THE GREAT ADVENTURE (G) 

HANS BRINKER (Color—G) 

THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER 
(Color—G) 

HEIGHTS OF DANGER (G) 

HEROES OF TELEMARK (Color—A) 

INCIDENT AT PHANTOM HILL (Color 
—G) 

THE INCREDIBLE MR. LIMPET (Color 
=.) 

INDIAN PAINT (Color—G) 

KIDNAPPED (Color—G) 

LAD, A DOG (Color—G) 

THE LAST RHINO (Color—G) 

THE LEGEND OF LOBO (Color—G) 

THE LONG DUEL (Color-—-G) 

LORD JIM (Color—G) 

MERRY ANDREW (G) 

THE MOON SPINNERS (Color—G) 

MORGAN THE PIRATE (Color—G) 

MUNSTER, GO HOME (Color—G) 

NEVER TOO LATE (Color—A) 

NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY (Color— 
A) 

THE PARENT TRAP (Color—G) 

A PATCH OF BLUE (A) 

P.T. 109 (Color—G) 

THE. POPPY IS 
(Color—A) 

PRINCE OF PLAYERS (Color—G) 

THE PRISONER OF ZENDA (G) 

THE PROFESSIONALS (Color—A) 

QUO VADIS (G) 

THE RUNAWAY RAILWAY (G) 

SPENCER’S MOUNTAIN (Color—A) 

THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS (G) 

THE STERILE CUCKOO (Color—A) 

SWORD OF LANCELOT (Color—A) 

TARZAN AND THE JUNGLE BOY 
(Color—G ) 

TEMPLE OF THE THOUSAND LIGHTS 
(Color—G ) 

TEXAS ACROSS THE RIVER (Color— 
G) 

THE THIEF OF BAGDAD (Color—G) 

THE TIME TRAVELERS (Color—A) 

TOBRUK (Color—G) 

TORN CURTAIN (Color—A) 

TRUE GRIT (Color—G) 

A VERY SPECIAL FAVOR (Color—A) 

WHO’S MINDING THE MINT? (Color— 
G) 

WILD RIVER (A) 

(A: Adult; G: General) 


ALSO A FLOWER 


NEW ‘Safety’ AUTO SOUND 
RED LIGHT ALERT 


Ask for a brochure: 
BABY CRY SIGNAL 


WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL 
FOR Baby Cry, Door Bell 
Signals & TTY 


BUZZER 


DOOR BELL SIGNALS 


Ask for the brochure of 10 different 
door bell signals: 


HELLERTRONICS 


1050 Janero Drive 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 
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Gallaudet College Bestows Four Honorary Degrees 


At its 1970 commencement exercises on May 18, 1970, Gallaudet College presented four honorary doc- 
torates, three of them to deaf persons. 


the College’s first Negro graduate. 


establish classes for the deaf, first in Liberia and then in Ghana. 
On his left are Father Graubee and Dr. ) 
Cahen, formerly chief engineer and development engineer for World Publishing Co., attended Ohio State University and 


an honorary Doctor of Letters degree. 
Detmold is at the extreme right. 


received his bachelor’s degree from Western Reserve University. 


He later started programs in Nigeria. 


Edward Clifton Merrill, Jr., president of Gallaudet College. 


Left: Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, former president of Gallaudet College is conferring an honorary Doctor of Humane Letters degree on Andrew Jackson Foster, 


Dean George 


Henry Howard New Minnesota Rehabilitation Specialist 


Minnesota Education Department’s Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) 
has named Henry Howard as DVR re- 
habilitation specialist for the deaf and 
hearing impaired. A. veteran of rehabili- 
tation work generally, and work with the 
deaf specifically, Howard will have major 
responsibility for the development of new 
and expanded DVR programming for the 
hearing impaired, and for the provision 
of support services to DVR counselor staff 
working with hearing impaired clientele. 

Howard succeeds Robert Lauritsen in 
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the specialist post. Lauritsen is now di- 
rector of a recently instituted training pro- 
gram for deaf students at the St. Paul 
Technical Vocational Institute. 

Howard brings an extensive background 
in rehabilitation to his new position. He 
first joined DVR in 1952, and his service 
with the agency since has included coun- 
selor duty at the DVR St. Paul, Crookston 
and St. Cloud offices, and service as dis- 
trict supervisor at both the Bemidji and 
St. Cloud offices. 

His interest in, and special knowledge 


of, rehabilitation work with the deaf dates 


from childhood. His father, Jay Cooke 
Howard, was a rehabilitation counselor 
for the deaf, as was his mother Petra— 
who served DVR as its first counselor for 
the deaf. 

In addition to training and knowledge 
received through this family background, 
Howard has pursued formal training in 
rehabilitation of the deaf at Gallaudet 
College, in Washington, D.C. 

In his new post, Howard will be head- 
quartered at the DVR Administrative 
Office, 1745 University Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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The December Reader’s Digest had an 
article that should be of great interest 
to deaf people. I am quoting two head- 
ings and the first two paragraphs. ‘‘How 
to Read Body Language’’—Only a small 
part of the message comes across in 
words. Often the most interesting ma- 
terial gets there faster. 


“All of us communicate with one an- 
other nonverbally, as well as with words. 
Most of the time we are not aware that 
we are doing it. We gesture with eye- 
brows or a hand, meet someone else’s 
eyes and look away, shift positions in a 
chair. These actions we assume are ran- 
dom and incidental. But researchers have 
discovered in recent years that there is 
a system to them almost as consistent 
and comprehensible as language. 


‘Every culture has its own body lan- 
guage, and children absorb its nuances 
along with spoken language. A French- 
man talks and moves in French. The 
way an Englishman crosses his legs is 
nothing like the way a male American 
does it. In talking Americans are apt 
to end a statement with a drop of the 
head or hand, a lowering of the eyelids. 
They wind up a question with the lift of 
a hand, a tilt of the chin or a widening 
of the eyes. With a future-tense verb 
they otten gesture with a forward move- 
ment. 

“There are regional idioms too...” 

Many of my readers wear hearing aids, 
or know people who do. It is important 
for all to know the best procedure for 
the purchase of a hearing aid. 

A person should not buy his first aid 
directly from a dealer. One should take 
advantage of all the assistance that is 
available in choosing a hearing aid—get- 
ting the instrument that is best for the 
individual. Even the purchase of a new 
model that has. been perfectly satisfac- 
tory may be a mistake because there 
may be a better one available and one 
may be bypassing important medical pro- 
cedures. 

The first step is to consult with the 
family physician. After examination, he 
may be able to give medical attention to 
improve the hearing, or he may wish to 
refer the patient to a physician who spe- 
cializes in hearing disorders. Medical 
consultation is the first and most im- 
portant step toward better hearing. Many 
kinds of ear problems and hearing losses 
are medically treatable. Before one does 
anything else about his hearing, he should 
find out if the ear disorder can be treated. 

If the physician or the ear specialist 
tells the patient that his hearing loss is 
the type that does not respond to further 
medical treatment, the patient should ask 
to be referred, along with the doctor’s 
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Siilitig Alaag... 


by STAHL BUTLER 
215 Bessemaur Drive 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


medical findings, to the nearest hearing 
and speech center where the patient can 
receive hearing testing and counseling by 
a professional worker who does not sell 
hearing aids. The location of such centers 
can be learned by looking under Social 
Services in the yellow pages of the local 
telephone directory, or inquiry at univer- 
sities, hospitals, schools for the deaf, or 
hearing societies, 


This is our fourth day out of Hong 
Kong—just a good start on our month’s 
trip to New Orleans. I expect that this 
copy will be mailed about May 1 at Aca- 
pulco, Mexico. 


The Mississippi Lloyd from Hong Kong 
to Acapulco, Mexico, April 25, 1970—We 
are scheduled to arrive in New York on 
June 3. It is possible that we may not 
go there at all because of lack of cargo, 
but the captain states that New York’ is 
still on the schedule. We have tickets 
for New York so I guess that we will get 
there some way. 


Tremendous strides have been made 
recently in genetic counseling, according 
to Lloyd Shearer in “‘Parade.’’ The fol- 
lowing is the last paragraph of the an- 
nouncement. 


‘Although prenatal diagnosis of genetic 
defects is currently performed at fewer 
than a dozen centers in the United States, 
more than one hundred birth defect cen- 
ters offer counseling. Information regard- 
ing their location may be obtained, from 
the National Foundation—March of Dimes, 
800 Second Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10017, or from its local chapters. 


Off the southern coast of Taiwan our 
ship was delayed about three hours early 
one morning because of the report of a 
sea tragedy of some kind. We saw flash- 
ing signals from a Chinese ship and our 
lights were searching the ocean waves. 
Our ship did some turning about and go- 
ing back and forth over a small area. 
When we left the scene of the reported 
tragedy it was with the understanding 
that the Chinese ship would stand by un- 
til seven the next morning. This hap- 
pened almost a week ago and we still do 
not know what the circumstances were. 
To me, this seemed to be a perfect ex- 
ample of a communication barrier on both 
ends of an important message. Our 
Dutch crew members said that they were 
uncertain of what happened, or what the 
situation was because the message was 
in such garbled English that they could 
not understand it. A message in English 
sent by Chinese and received by Dutch! 


I have written about the opportunities 


for complete relaxation on a freight ship 
—-no demands on your time and everything 
done for you—you are free to do exactly 
what you want to do. In line with the 
above, it seems to be that a trip around 
the world on a freighter would be ideal 
for an author who wants to write a book. 
I did a lot of writing and if it had not 
been for my writing I would have had 
some difficulty filling all the time some 
days. Write a novel while you go around 
the world! 


My reactions to the trip: For a coun- 
try boy brought up on an Idaho home- 
stead, the wonder of being able to go 
around the world; the high seasoning of 
Indonesian and Dutch food; the great 
industrial future of some of the so-called 
retarded countries because of the intro- 
duction of foreign capital, particularly 
from Japan: the low cost of personal 
service making it possible for families 
in Singapore to take their meals out at 
very little additional expense; many of 
the countries we visited seemed to have 
the bicycle economy that we had in this 
country about 1895 to 1905. 


We spent a week in a small hotel in 
Singapore while the ship was in drydock. 
We were especially interested in the young 
girls employed there as waitresses and 
maids. They were dark, of course, and 
small, all about the same size. A _ part 
of the new generation in the East, they 
made use of every opportunity to practice 
their use of English and the pronunciation 
of our names. 


West Suburban Program 


(Continued from Page 16) 


taneous approach is used whenever indi- 
cated or needed. Mr. Henderson, direc- 
tor of WSAHH, recently received the ap- 
proval from the Advisory Board to have 
the Association take the position of author- 
izing and encouraging the use of finger- 
spelling and/or the language of signs 
for children for whom a more visible and 
precise method of communication would 
enhance their academic and social growth. 
Mr. Henderson has stated that, ‘Our au- 
thorizing and encouraging the use of 
fingerspelling, the language of signs will, 
in no way, lessen or minimize our efforts 
to develop maximum skills and usage 
of speech and speech reading. We are 
simply adding to that list of components 
already agreed upon as being important.”’ 


Through WSAHH, west suburban Chi- 
cago is now able to provide quality edu- 
cation for hearing impaired children wi.h- 
out the separation of these children from 
their homes. 


The Association’s total approach to the 
child’s educational, communicative and 
emotional needs, in a natural environ- 
ment, has provided a meaningful educa- 
tional framework in which the goal is to 
reduce the handicapping nature of the 
hearing impairment. 
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Humo. 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 


4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


This, coming from Gregory C. Kimber- 
lin, Santa Monica, California, will in- 
terest you, I’m sure: 

Although I have been deafened only 
eight years (at the age of 19), I’ve had 
some pretty funny things happen that I 
thought you would be interested in. 


After being discharged from the Army, 
I was determined to make it the same as 
when I was hearing. I knew that when 
ordering coffee in a restaurant, the wait- 
ress would ask, ‘‘cream or sugar?’’ When 
ordering a salad, she’d ask, ‘What kind 
of dressing?’’ Well, one day I hurriedly 
ordered coffee and a salad and when she 
asked me if I wanted cream or sugar, 
I thought she was talking about the dress- 
ing and answered that “‘I’d prefer french 
dressing, please.”’ 


Another time was when I was working 
as a checker in a grocery market. Most 
of the customers didn’t know I was deaf, 
and wihout fail they would pick me to 
ask where some merchandise was in the 
store. I would patiently explain that I 
was deaf and would ask them to write 
what they wanted. This didn’t prove to 
work too well though, as most of them 
couldn’t spell correctly and did not want 
me to think that they were stupid. So, 
I started answering them with, “I am 
deaf and this is my first day here. I 
don’t know where anything is.’’ That 
seemed to work pretty well until many of 
the repeat customers began to wonder if 
I was the one that was stupid. 


One frequent problem at the market 
was the tremendous variety of merchan- 
dise that resulted in many different things 
that ‘“‘looked-alike’’ on the lips to the 
lipreader. One customer impatiently 
asked me for a pack of Marlboro not 
realizing that I was deaf and that Marl- 
boro closely resembles both Pall Mall 
and Parliament. After handing him a 
pack of Pall Mall and noting his expres- 
sion, I quickly changed it and gave him 
a pack of Parliament. When he got red 
in the face talking to me, I realized that 
I had made another mistake, but to save 
face, I calmly responded, ‘‘Ah, come on 
buddy, if you’ve smoked one  you’ve 
smoked them all!’’ One other pack of 
cigarettes that always gave me trouble 
was Kent, which is extremely difficult 
to see on the lips at all. I remember talk- 
ing to one man in my checkstand for al- 
most ten minutes before learning that he 
had been repeatedly asking for a pack of 
Kent. 

In Life’s ‘‘Gallery’’ was an article on 
Elliott Erwitt, photographer extraordinary, 
who took unusual pictures of people and 
animals — ‘Erwitt at Ground Zero,’’ 
“Heron and Friend’ (friend being a water 
pipe protruding from the ground with 
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faucet as head in line with the bird’s 
head), ete. 

Erwitt also could growl at dogs and 
draw hysterical yapping, even from mi- 
lady’s pampered poodle. Asked if dogs 
responded every time he ‘‘talked’’ with 
them, Erwitt said, “Oh yes. If a dog 
dogsn’t answer me, it’s because he’s hard 
of hearing.” 


Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld sent in a clipping 
on Hal Boyle’s ‘‘The Queen’s English as 
a Guessing Game.”’ It is a piece on man’s 
inability at times to understand his wife. 
“|. woman’s tendency to make 
statements as difficult to interpret correct- 
ly as those of the Delphic oracle, the 
trait that irritates men most is her ex- 
aggerated use of two words—never and 
always.” 

Two paragraphs quoted from Boyle’s 
column: 

“As they grow older, you will notice 
that most married couples speak less to 
each other and communicate more and 
more in a mutual language of their own 
they have developed together—sign lan- 
guage, 

“This the husband understands, be- 
cause when a woman makes signs even 
she has to mean what she says. It is 
only when she uses words that her every 
sentence is a mystery.” 


Lawyer: ‘“‘When they tried him the judge 
let him go free.” 

Friend: ‘‘Why?”’ 

Lawyer: ‘“‘The robber was deaf.” 

Friend: ‘“‘What has that to do with it?” 

Lawyer: ‘‘Well, don’t you know that you 
can’t convict a man without a hearing?’’— 
Harry Belsky, Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


A true story, happened to their friends, 
say Richard and Anne Bagby, who sent it. 

On a hot July afternoon a couple were 
heading home from their fishing trip. 
The man at the wheel was tired so asked 
his wife if she would drive for him. She 
nodded. The man went inside the camper, 
took off his pants, then lay down on the 
bunk to beat the heat. The wife was 
driving—suddenly stopped after a_ short 
distance. The man in the camper won- 
dered what was wrong so he went to open 
the back door. Suddenly the camper 
started again and he fell off on the pave- 
ment. He got up and started after the 
camper yelling, ‘‘Hey you, come back! 
Hey! Hey!’ He was only in his shorts. 

A highway patrolman came alongside 
the runner and asked what he was doing. 
The man pointed to his camper, now out 
of sight around a curve, and said, ‘‘My 
wife, my camper!’ He was taken to a 
police station. 

When the woman arrived home, she 


found a telephone ringing. Police calling 
to inform her her husband was at the 
police station. She said, ‘Oh, no, he’s 
still in the camper.’’ Puzzled, she quickly 
went back to the camper and found him 
gone, and the camper door wide open. 
Of course she went to fetch her hus- 
band, and here we draw down the curtain. 


Deep in my bag of stories received and 
awaiting use, I found these two tidbits 
sent in December of 1967 by Jack A. 
Glenn of Los Angeles. My apologies to 
Jack. First one: 

Policeman: “‘Is there anything peculiar 
about your husband by which he could 
be recognized in case we find the body?’ 

Woman: ‘Yes, he’s deaf in one ear.”’ 

The other one: (Similar to one used 
here long ago—like the cat that comes 
back.) 


An elderly gentleman, wealthy and very 
deaf, came into our shop to purchase a 
much improved hearing aid. Two weeks 
later he returned to report that he could 
hear conversation quite easily, even in 
the next room. 

“Your friends and relatives must be 
very happy that you can hear so much 
better,”’ I said. 

“Oh, I haven’t told them,’’ he chuckled. 
“T’ve been sitting around listening. And 
do you know what? I’ve changed my will 
twice!’’—Martha Stewart in Coronet. 


Mrs. Imogene (Gene to her friends) 
Guire was retiring from the San Bernar- 
dino tax office after 21 years of service 
there. 

At the surprise farewell dinner, June 6, 
at Riverside’s Mission Inn, eulogizing 
Gene for her long service for the Cali- 
fornia Association of the Deaf, California 
Home for the Aged Deaf, ete., and wishing 
her well in her new life with her sister’s 
family in Kingston, North Carolina, Ray 
Stallo, emcee, told a few anecdotes, among 
which was this spoof: 


Professor Ted Hughes, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, in his request for items for his class- 
room, listed among other things new 
blackboard erasers. Dr. Hall, president 
of the college, asked how come Hughes 
ran short of erasers. Hughes said in his 
vexation he wore out some erasers in 
rubbing out some scribbling he did not 
like on the blackboard. Some student 
managed every morning before class to 
write the line, ‘“‘You are the cat’s pa- 
jamas.”’ It took Hughes a long time to 
nail Gene down as the scribbler, 


At the same dinner, honoring Gene 
Guire, Dot Denlinger Young said that 
once Gene ran out of ink in her pen and 
approached her (Dot) to ‘‘borrow’’ some 
ink. Dot, an upperclass student then, 
scornfully eyed Gene, a prep student, and 
said, ‘“‘My eye! Borrow ink! How do 
you expect to pay back ink?” 


Julian Singleton, Sr., some time before 
his demise, sent me this item from a Los 
Angeles newspaper: 

. . . There was an old ordinance in Riv- 
erside, Cal., that prohibited two persons 
from kissing unless they first wiped their 
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lips with carbolized rose water! (Or is 


someone spoofing me?)”’ 


* * = 


This came from Harry Belsky: 

What are two of the greatest modern 
miracles? 

The deaf mute who picked up a wheel 
and spoke, and the blind man who picked 
up a hammer and saw.—The Best Book 
of Jokes. 

Tom Wood handed me this clipping 
taken from the Los Angeles Times—at 
the time of the New Year: 

Gallaudet College’s 92-acre campus in 
northeast Washington looks like most oth- 
ers—peace decals in dorm windows, mo- 
torecycles parked in bike racks, students 
trooping to the local pizzeria. 

But soon it may look very different. 

The college has asked for Federal 
money to erect mercury vapor lights on 
campus, triple its security patrol and fence 
off its three-block frontage. 

“It'll be education in a fortress,’’ one 
student said. 


He was beaten up and relieved of $8 in 
front of the administration building. 

He never heard his assailant coming 
because, like the rest of Gallaudet’s 1,000 
students, he is a deaf-mute. 

He was one of about 50 students and 
teachers who have been victims of crime 
on or near campus since midsummer. 

Three students have transferred as a 
result, and one respected speech teacher 
of 30 years standing is threatening to 
leave. ‘‘It’s not so much fear as self- 
preservation,’’ say the students. 

Gallaudet’s enrollment comes from 38 
states and 16 foreign countries and some 
parents became alarmed enough at the 
rash of incidents to ask their congressmen 
for protection. 


Help came recently from the House, 
which approved a Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare grant of $315,000 
to the college. 

One-fourth of the money would pay the 
salaries of 14 new guards (there now are 
seven). The rest would go for ‘“‘hard- 
ware’’—lights, light standards and fencing. 

But the money—like everything else in 
the HEW appropriations bill—has been 
stalled by the Senate and threatened with 
a presidential veto. If the bill is vetoed, 
‘‘we run a serious risk up here,’’ Gallau- 
det President Edward Clifton Merrill, Jr., 
said. 


Lucille, my sidekick of a few decades: 
tells this one: 

One day, some months ago, a boy, 10, 
passing our house, seeing Lucille, know- 
ing she was deaf, stuck his thumbs in 
his ears and wriggled his fingers at her. 
She beckoned to him to come to her. He 
shook his head, fearing harm. She in- 
sisted. Hesitantly he came near. She 
spoke orally and told him to wait there 
while she went into the house for some- 
thing. Naturally he was apprehensive, 
but waited to see what would happen. 

Lucille came out of the house bearing a 
pasteboard, an alphabet card, and gave 
it to the boy. She said, ‘“‘Now you can 
learn this and speak more civilly to me.” 
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ON CONSERVATION BOARD—Ralph D. Churchill of Dallas, a wildlife photographer of note, was re- 


cently appointed by Governor Preston Smith for a six-year term on the newly-created Texas Conservation 
Foundation board. Mr. Churchill is active as an interpreter for the deaf and has taught the adult deaf 


at Western Heights Church of Christ in Oak Cliff for the past 15 years. 


He looked at the card showing a hand in 
various cryptic shapes, and said, ‘I can’t.’ 
Lucille insisted. ‘‘Spell your name from 
the card.’’ He looked puzzled. ‘‘What’s 
the first letter of your name?” He looked 
for it on the card and ventured with ‘‘c.”’ 
Next letter?’’ He seemed to catch on. 
Now he spelled ‘‘Chuck,’’ laboriously. 
“Now spell you last name. He spelled 
‘““Nelson.”’ (Not the real names since he 
and family have since moved away and 
Lucille forgot the real name.) 


Now Lucille gave him ‘‘h’ on her 
fingers. He looked blank. ‘‘Look on the 
card,’ she said. He found ‘“‘h.’’ Now 
she formed “‘i.’’ He found it. ‘‘What did 
I say?’ queried Lucille. He pondered a 
while, studied the card again, and beamed, 
‘“‘Hi.’’ Now the spell was broken. 


Lucille told him, ‘‘Now you can tell me 
‘Hi,’ and not stick your thumbs in your 
ears, and wriggle the fingers at me.”’ 


Today the same boy has taught other 
kids in the neighborhood the no-longer 
cryptic “‘Hi’’ signs, and almost everybody 
hails us with “‘Hi.’’ Many of them too 
have alphabet cards, but sad to record, 
only one little girl in the neighborhood 
has ventured to spell more than the simple 
greeting word. 


I was handed a clipping from the Riv- 
erside Daily Enterprise last year, con- 
taining a UPI piece on ‘‘Study Made of 
Tongue’s Speech Job.” First paragraphs 
read: ‘Everyone knows the tongue plays 
a major part in man’s speech, but Dr. 
Samuel Fletcher wants to find out exactly 
why some people handle the most difficult 
phrases wih ease while others stumble 
over the simplest of words. 


“In an effort to unravel the mystery, 
Fletcher, head of the Speech Pathology 
and Audiology Department at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, is working with fellow 
scientists at Los Alamos Scientistic Lab- 
oratories and Sandia Laboratories to trace 
the tongue’s movements.” 

They hoped through experiments (with 


He is an attorney by profession. 


an artificial palate with 50 electrodes) to 
come up with a practical application in 
helping deaf persons learn to talk. 


DEAF YOUTH WHIRLS OFF TRAIN 


Bob Swain, Stamford, Conn., came 
across this item in the New York Times: 


Rosario DiGivanni thought he had seen 
all kinds of train riders until Leon Craw- 
ford, 15 years old, came flying off a train 
and into him, the Chicago Tribune reports. 

Patrolman Thomas Crowley said the 
youth had stepped from the train as it 
swept past the Oak Park station at 30 
miles an hour ‘‘and was turned into a 
human_ tornado.” 

The momentum, according to passen- 
gers, caused the youth to ‘‘twirl like a 
top’? until he literally flew into Mr. Di- 
Givanni, 43, who was at work at the sta- 
tion as a porter. The impact left Mr. Di- 
Givanni wiih some cuts and bruises, while 
Leon suffered no apparent injury. 

Patrolman Crowley commented that the 
youth was hard of hearing and probably 
had not heard the announcement that the 
train was a non-stop express. 


3 a 


CROSS YOUR “‘T’s” 


In a Middle West state, a deaf man 
(just recently identified as Rothert of 
Iowa), manager of a football team, ar- 
ranged by pencil and pad with a railroad 
station master for transportation for 40 
“mutes” to a certain town on a certain — 
day and time. 


When the appointed time came, the 
team and rooters, forty strong, flocked 
to the station just as a freight train rolled 
in. 

The station master, wearing a puzzled 
look as he eyed the crowd, approached 
the manager, ‘“‘There’s your train! Where 
are the mules?” 

Apparently the deaf man had forgotten 
to cross his ‘‘t.’”—Chester Dobson (1939). 
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Veteran Nebraska Teacher, Counselor And Friend Retires 


= 


By FLORENCE M. NELSON 


Miss Mable Kuster (left) has retired after 43 years of service at the Nebraska School for 


the Deaf at Omaha. 


She is discussing the NSD program with Mrs. Elvira Williams, who 


will be dean of girls and primary boys starting in September. 


A pretty young girl, Mabel Kuster, with 
deep blue eyes and brown hair, came to 
Nebraska School for the Deaf in Omaha 
in April 1927, as a teacher. She had a 
special interest in this field, for two of 
her aunts were teachers there, and her 
uncle had been a student also. 

At a reception May 16, 1970, in the 
campus home of Superintendent George 
H. Thompson and Mrs. Thompson, the 
handsome, poised, and grey-haired ‘‘Miss 
Mabel’’ received a silver tray engraved 
‘43rd Anniversary,’ and also luggage, as 
a retirement gift in recognition of her 
service. She has been a teacher in home 
economics and physical education, direc- 
tor of houseparents, counselor and dean. 

Miss Kuster received special honors as 
the only retiree of the current year, at 
the annual affair given by Supt. and Mrs. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


and other appliances 
For the Deaf 


Do you need a buzzer, flasher or a 
vibrator to wake you? Why not get 
the best? 


Also: 


Doorbell Signals 

Baby-cry Signals 

Automatic Clocks 
We will gladly send 
you our free_ bro- 
chures, order blank 
and __ self - addressed 
envelope. 


Write: 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 


29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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Thompson for retirees of past and current 
years, for teachers and staff members. 

Nebraska School for the Deaf, 3223 North 
45th Street, Omaha, which celebrated its 
100th anniversary in 1969, was under di- 
rection of Superintendent Frank Booth 
when Miss Kuster joined the staff. Only 
one of those original buildings remains 
on the beautiful 23-acre campus. All 
others have been rebuilt, expanded or 
replaced. The most recent buildings are 
the gymnasium or multipurpose building, 
the self-contained primary dormitory-and- 
school building and the girls’ dormitory 
opened in September 1969. 

A cake inscribed ‘“‘To a Teacher, Coun- 
selor, and Friend,’ was given to Miss 
Mabel, as she is known to all, by 107 
alumnae who attended a reception for 
her in the multipurpose building on an- 
other occasion. Many of those attending 
came from a great distance to honor their 
friend. Others sent cards from Colorado, 
California, Maryland, South Dakota, TIlli- 
nois and other points. 

The school had an enrollment of 206 in 
1927, and was then under the State Board 
of Control, as were the state hospitals 
and health facilities. In 1957, control was 
transferred to the State Department of 
Education. Present enrollment is 168 stu- 
dents. Students now come at an earlier 
age, 4% years, and must first pass screen- 
ing tests of the Department of Education. 
Classes include preschool, and on up 
through high school. 

Miss Kuster is a native of Hickman, 
Nebraska, the home of her family for 
several generations, since her grandfather 
homesteaded near Hickman. She was 
graduated from Hickman High School. 
Since then she has attended many work- 
shops, institutes and conferences, always 
striving to further her skill and knowledge 
of her vocation. 


“She is tops as an instructor,’ says 
Mrs. Ruth Jackson, widow of the late 
Jesse W. Jackson, who was _ superinten- 
dent at NSD for 24 years. ‘‘She is a 
most accomplished seamstress, a most 
versatile person and a wonderful super- 
visor,’ Mrs. Jackson added. 

“Dedicated is the word for Miss Mabel,”’ 
said another colleague. During the 1958- 
59 term, she was appointed dean of girls, 
and in 1963 was named dean of students, 
a position where her deep concern for 
the students, her empathy with staff mem- 
bers, and her never failing patience and 
gracious personality have made her of 
inestimable value. Since 1967 her work 
has been with girl students and with pri- 
mary boys. 

Miss Mabel calls herself, not a coun- 
selor but ‘“‘a listener.’”’ Her work has in- 
cluded supervision of nine houseparents, 
preparing their schedules, listening to the 
problems of the child and the houseparent. 
In academic problems she cooperates with 
the academic department and the teacher, 
in all cases working closely with Superin- 
tendent Thompson. 


When a houseparent became ill, Miss 
Mabel stepped in quietly, giving up her 
days of weekend off, to help in the emer- 
gency. She communicates well with deaf 
children using the language of signs, oral 
speech and lipreading. 


Among many parties given for her in 
the last weeks of school, one that will re- 
main vivid in her memory is that given 
by the primary students, for they occupy 
a special place in her heart. Customarily 
when she entered their department, some 
would come running with outstretched 
arms, seeking a caress from their be- 
loved Miss Mabel. There was competi- 
tion for a place by her side during her 
visits. 

Mabel plans a very active retirement 
at her home in Hickman, where she lives 
with her sister, Miss Helen Kuster, a 
teacher. Her brother, Ivan, still lives 
on the family farm near Hickman. After 
traveling to Miami in June, and to Ken- 
tucky in July, Mabel plans to give time 
to church activities for the Presbyterian 
Church of Hickman. She will also devote 
a lot of time to handwork, crocheting and 
knitting. 

NSD closed June 3, but Miss Mabel’s 
duties continued the following week. Along 
with other staff members, she took part 
in the annual parent-child institute held 
there. 

Mrs. Alvira Williams will take over the 
duties of dean of girls and primary boys 
in September. She has been an interpreter 
for the deaf and has been employed by 
the Nebraska Department of Rehabilita- 
tion. 
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Lawrence Newman: 


I think it was Thoreau who said long 
ago that if one monkey in Paris decides 
upon something everybody else blindly 


plays follow the leader. According to 
newspaper accounts there is now a ‘‘bou- 
quet of beautiful women making a stand 
against lengthening hems and the demise 
of the miniskirt.’’ These women have de- 
cided to stop following, like sheep, the 
whims of some fashion designer or cou- 
turier. 

Calling themselves POOFF—Preserva- 
tion Of Our Femininity and Finances—the 
girls are led by actress Julie Redding and 
Grace Robbins, wife of Author Harold 
Robbins, and their burgeoning membership 
includes Connie Stevens, Jill St. John, Liza 
Minnelli and scores of others. 


“We love the miniskirt,’ Mrs. Robbins 
said. ‘‘Now we. are all in trouble thanks 
to the fashion industry. Gradually they’ve 
been promoting the midi-skirt—about half- 
way down the calf. It’s an unflattering 
line and we’re going to fight it.” 

What brought about the drive 
lower hemline is subject to debate. 

One school of thought holds that it is 
manipulation of consumers through plan- 
ned obsolescence. What is good for the 
auto industry is also good for the fashion 
business. Let the cash registers ring 
louder throughout the land! 

Another school of thought simply places 
all blame on President Nixon. To quote 
the newspaper account which quoted Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Professor William L. 
O’Neill, ‘““‘We seem to be recreating the 
1950s. Nixon is back in power, radicals 
are once again in jail and a recession 
seems to be in the making.”’ 


Indeed, there is the theory that hem- 
lines rise and fall with the stock market 
and the way it is going I wish all women 
would hurry up and purchase only short 
skirts and dresses or shorten them. I 
wish they would hurry up and burn their 
midis and join POOFF. 

The ladies of POOFF did more than 
just sound off. In March they already 
declared POOFF week and they set up 
booths at various locations in and around 
Beverly Hills—chic department stores, 
boutiques, restaurants and _ hotels. 

Deaf organizations could learn a _ lot 
from the ladies of POOFF. Mrs. Robbins, 
a striking brunette, said in the newspaper 
account, ‘“‘We will have men and women 
by the thousands—maybe hundreds of 
thousands—sign petiticns boycotting the 
new midi-skirt. Then we'll take the peti- 
tions to meetings with designers, buyers 
and managers of department stores to dis- 
cuss the problem. The girls will appear 
on as many talk shows as possible plead- 
ing their cause.” 

Mrs. Robbins went on to say, ‘““We need 
help from women all over the United 
States, and we need their names and 
petilions right now, before Paris can 
dictate to us.’’ She requested that females 
across the country sign petitions support- 
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for a 


on mini and midi-skirts 


ing POOFF and mail them to Post Office 
Box 1806, Beverly Hills, California. ‘‘Men 
ought to circulate petitions against the 
midi, too,’’ she concluded. ‘‘They’re the 
ones who will have to pay for new fash- 
ions.”’ 


For us deaf males, more than just 
money is involved. The midi-skirt is a 
threat to our happiness, well-being and 
mental health. 


Shapely legs speak an eloquent lan- 
guage of their own. No subtitles are 
needed here. And when the wind blows 
and lovely thighs come into our line of 
sight our day is made. Exercised and 
refreshed, we are ready to tackle the 
other, more mundane aspects of visual 
communication. 


Several questions. then, before us are: 
shall we continue to be the Silent Minor- 
ity? Shall we remain aloof from such a 
vital sociological battle as the current 
mini- versus midi-skirt? Shall we con- 
tinue to allow the public to carry on so 
many misconceptions about us: such as 
are embodied in queries like: Can the 
deaf drive? Do they use braille? One 
doctora! candidate wrote to the late Rob- 
ert Greenmun asking if the deaf could 
swim. Bob’s rejoinder is a classic: ‘‘I 
suppose that in order to swim people 
paddle with their ears.’’ 


And now our seeming apathy in the 
face of the titanic struggle to save our 
pocketbook, to show what the poet meant 
when he intoned ‘‘A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.” 

Let us show the publie we are a virile 
lot, vitally concerned in current events. 

Deaf kneewatchers of the world, arise! 


Congressional Record Reprints 
DEAF AMERICAN Feature 


THE DEAF AMERICAN was accorded 
high recognition in having an article that 
appeared in its December 1969 issue re- 
printed in full in the February 27, 1970, 
Congressional Record. The article, en- 
titled “‘The Hero Who Gave His Name 
to Texas’ Deaf Smith County,’ dealt with 
the life and career of Capt. Erastus (Deaf) 
Smith, chief spy and commander of scouts 
for Gen. Sam Houston during the Texas 
Revolution against Mexico. 


The United States Senate ordered THE 
DEAF AMERICAN aarticle reproduced in 
the Record after Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
of Texas moved to have such action taken. 
In speaking to the Senate, Sen. Yarbor- 
ough pointed out that ‘‘While the exploits 
of Deaf Smith are well known in Texas, 
they are not so well known outside the 
State. And since I think we can learn 
from individuals, such as Deaf Smith, 
who can rise above severe physical handi- 
caps, I would recommend a full reading 
of the article.’’ 


In his letter to Robert L. Swain, Jr., 
Associate Feature Editor of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN and author of the article, 
Sen. Yarborough said the writeup ‘‘was 
so poignant and stirring that I had it re- 
printed in the Record.’’ He added: ‘Your 
account of the life of Captain Erastus 
‘Deaf’ Smith rising above his deafness to 
find great success and fulfillment in life 
serves as a shining example, not only to 
the handicapped, but to all of us to ap- 
preciate and make use of the special 
qualities that handicapped persons de- 
velop to compensate for their infirmities.”’ 


DEADLINE FOR COPY AND ADVER- 
TISING FOR THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


OF THE DEAF AMERICAN IS SEP- 
TEMBER 5. 


ORIENT TOUR GROUP—Herbtours participants visited the school for the deaf at Taipei, 
Herb Schreiber, tour owner, and Emily Daverin, tour interpreter, pose beside the school principal, L. E. 
Next to the interpreter is William Lau, a deaf teacher who graduated from Gailaudet College. 
The tour group visited Japan, Expo 70, Taipei, Hong Kong, Bangkok, Malaysia, Singapore and Manila. 


Chang. 


Free China. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 
Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


Bear Mr: and MPs: cece enccmscasees : 


Last week I met your daughter. I was 
at Gallaudet College for an evening of 
entertainment for the deaf. After the pro- 
gram someone suggested that we all go 
for something to eat. Your daughter was 
in the crowd. 


Because your girl felt comfortable in 
the company of hearing people who had 
learned manual communication, she _ be- 
gan to talk about her own life as a deaf 
person. I have heard her story over and 
over again, in my years of working with 
the deaf. Your daughter explained that 
her parents wanted her to be oral—and 
so they would not use the language of 
signs or fingerspelling. She admitted that 
a limited kind of communication was pos- 
sible using only oral methods. But, she 
was unhappy because you couldn’t com- 
municate with her friends, who weren’t 
very proficient at speech and speechread- 
ing. 

Some deaf people seem to almost hate 
their parents who have forced them to 
use only oral communication. You are 
lucky that your daughter doesn’t feel this 
way. Many of our deaf citizens think their 
parents are ashamed of them and _ that 
this is why they won’t learn manual com- 
munication. It is embarrassing when you 
first begin using signs. Your hands seem 
to have a mind of their own. They just 
won’t cooperate in trying to find the signs 
that mean what you want them to say. 
And then too, people do sneak glances 
your way when you talk on your hands. 
I have always felt that this is because of 
curiosity about the language of signs. 
Gestures have always been used by hear- 
ing people in their conversations. I sup- 
pose that they are just naturally attracted 
when they see deaf people communicate. 
Maybe they are trying to find clues as 
to the topic of conversation. 


Your daughter is a talented deaf woman 
and has completed her college education. 
She is now devoting herself to helping 
other deaf boys and girls, in their struggle 
to make a life for themselves. You should 
be very proud of your daughter—perhaps 
you are. 

I feel extremely sorry for you. This 
woman has much to give. Her mind is 
bright, she has found a goal in life and 
probably one day she will marry and pre- 
sent you with grandchildren. How much 
of her life will be shared with you? Do 
you think that through your limited oral 
communication you have built the kind of 
family ties that will bridge the gap be- 
tween your hearing world and her silent 
one? Will your daughter make the extra 
effort necessary to share her thoughts 
and dreams and experiences with her 
mother and father? I kind of doubt it. 
Instead, she will probably seek the com- 
panionship and company of other deaf 
people and hearing people who have 
learned to communicate with their hands. 
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Yes, you are missing much and my 
heart aches for all of you. I am sure that 
you feel that you are doing what is best. 
Just like all the rest of us parents, you 
were told to force your child to communi- 
cate with only speech and speechreading— 
and you have followed this advice very 
carefully. You must feel that the arrange- 
ment is satisfactory, possibly you feel 
that real communication with the deaf 
is impossible. But I know differently. 
I saw the hungry look on your daughter’s 
face when I talked about my deaf son. 


But you needn’t worry now—your daugh- 
ter has resigned herself to the situation. 
I doubt that she will ever pressure you 
to learn manual communication. Instead, 
she will share her thoughts and _ her 
dreams and her feelings with me and 
other hearing parents who have learned 
to communicate with our deaf children 
on their own terms. I would enjoy hav- 
ing your daughter visit with me and share 
her life in her silent world. I will accept 
her friendship and respect and love—be- 
cause the deaf do have much love to 
give. My own life can be made brighter 
by the friendship of this deaf woman. But 
I still wish that there was some way that 
you could understand how much real com- 
munication means to your daughter. 


During the years that I have lived with 
a deaf son, I have realized that perhaps 
I will have deaf grandchildren. So I fight 
harder and try to devote as much time 
as I can to making life for our deaf citi- 
zens a little better. You see I am doing 
this not only for my son and your daugh- 
ter—I am doing it for my unborn grand- 
children. If my son presents me with a 
deaf grandson or granddaughter, I can 
welcome this little special gift from heaven 
into my home with no qualms. So I am 
doing my bit now to prepare the world 
for the deaf children of the future. Per- 
haps what I do really isn’t terribly im- 
portant. Maybe I won’t make many dents 
in the wall of misunderstanding that sur- 
rounds our deaf citizens. But it is the 
trying that is important. In stretching 
myself to do a little more, I seem to gain 
a better understanding of my son and 
your daughter. So thanks for having a 
deaf daughter. Her contribution to the 
lives of our deaf children will be im- 
portant. 


You will probably never read this letter 
because few parents who have supported 
oral methods of communication read THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. But I feel better for 
having written it. Perhaps other parents 
with little deaf daughters will read what 
I have written. Maybe they will be able 
to accept their deaf daughter on her own 
terms and learn to communicate with her 
while she is still young. I hope so be- 
cause this is my goal in life—to help par- 
ents understand their deaf children. 

If somehow this letter reaches you— 
I’d like you to know that it isn’t too late. 


You can still reach out to your daughter 
with understanding and pride and with 
hands that are willing to communicate. 

Sincerely, 

Mary Jane Rhodes 

(Mother of a deaf son) 


* Eo 
Dear Mrs. Rhodes: 


I read with interest your column in the 
April issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
which printed the letter from Carol Wood 
—and also the letter from Lawrence New- 
man and Dr. Lowell regarding the John 
Tracy Clinic. We are parents of a 23- 
year-old deaf daughter and have gone 
through the ‘John Tracy Clinic exper- 
ience.’’ When our daughter was four, we 
were enrolled in their summer session 
and then came home to work on the cor- 
respondence course. We are among the 
parents whose ‘efforts were rewarded 
with a sense of failure and frustration be- 
cause we found that we could not com- 
municate effectively with Janet using the 
Tracy approach.’’ One comment I would 
like to make is that I think parents are 
usually not suitable teachers for the cor- 
respondence course. They are too emo- 
tionally involved. I believe that a friend 
or other relative could do a better job 
in working with the child. 


The years between the time we dis- 
covered Janet’s deafness and the time 
when she could begin school at the age 
of six were unbelievably difficult, un- 
happy and frustrating—as only parents 
who have gone through the experience 
could appreciate. It is at this time more 
than any other when parents and children 
need help. 


At the time Janet started school, the 
Washington State School for the Deaf could 
not accept youngsters under the age of 
six (this age limit has since been lowered). 
As a congenitally deaf child, Janet’s first 
years in school showed slow progress, 
but gradually she learned to read and 
write and we then had a limited means 
of communication. At the same time she 
learned fingerspelling and the signs from 
her classmates in the dorms (they were 
not taught in class). Because of our 
teaching from the Tracy Clinic, we felt 
that we should not learn to sign. The 
school told us that Janet would never be 
college material, and she was doing very 
poorly in lipreading and speech training. 
When she reached junior high level, they 
finally decided that she was not going to 
be able to make the grade as an oral stu- 
dent and put her in a manual classroom 
environment. Almost overnight Janet 
started to become a better student, better 
adjusted socially and emotionally and a 
happier youngster. Soon she was placed 
in the college prep section of her classes, 
and upon graduation at the age of 21, 
she passed the Gallaudet College entrance 
exams. Because of her interest in elec- 
tronics and science she applied to Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology and was ac- 
cepted as one of their first 70 students to 
NTID in 1968. Janet has since transferred 
to Seattle Community College and is doing 
well in their electronics program. She 
really has no usable speech or lipreading 
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ability and signs almost exclusively, and 
has a_ serious language comprehension 
problem. 


About the time Janet was transferred 
to the manual classroom we learned to 
fingerspell, and while this helped com- 
munication if one did not have pencil and 
paper handy, it was a long way from be- 
ing very satisfactory. We then decided 
that if we were ever going to be close 
to our daughter we were going to have to 
learn to communicate with her in her 
medium (signs), as she was unable to 
cope with speech and lipreading. We 
found the study of the manual language 
to be rewarding, comfortable and satisfy- 
ing. I wish we hadn’t wasted those early 
years by waiting so long to learn. Janet 
has accomplished a great deal in spite 
of her handicap and we are proud of her. 
We would much rather communicate with 
her by using signs than to have her miss 
as much as she would if we insisted that 
she get it by lipreading alone. She is 
happy and well-adjusted, and we are hap- 
pier since we long ago realized that we 
can’t make a deaf person into a hearing 
person, and that most of her friends will 
always be deaf and she will want to work 
and live where her social life can be with 
other deaf persons. It only ends in frus- 
tration for both parent and child to pre- 
tend that others ‘‘won’t notice’? and that 
the child will fit into our hearing world. 
There is no shame to deafness, and I am 
proud to be able to speak the language 
of the deaf. 


I felt that Mr. Newman’s article on 
the John Tracy Clinic was very good and 
was sorry to see Dr. Lowell take such a 
dogmatic and narrow-minded attitude. 
Why can’t educators of the deaf learn 
from parents of the deaf and from the 
deaf themselves? His comment—that ‘‘the 
method used to achieve communication is 
a matter of individual preference’’—really 
got to me. In our association with the 
Tracy Clinic we were never told that 
there was any other method but the oral 
approach. The Tracy Clinic was our 
first, and for a long time our only, source 
of information regarding education for the 
deaf, and we certainly did not receive the 
‘“‘whole picture.’ We were impressed 
with the feeling that if Janet could not 
succeed in the oral method it would be 
through some fault of those teaching her. 
Dr. Lowell has avoided really coming to 
grips with the basic issue. As the Tracy 
Clinic has a great reputation and _ influ- 
ence in the field of education for the pre- 
school deaf child, it certainly is a shame 
that they can’t put aside their ‘‘oralism 
only’ theory and work towards better lan- 
guage and communication skills for the 
deaf child—no matter how it must be 
developed. I am convinced that teaching 
the signs at an early age, along with 
speechreading and speech, would do much 
toward this goal. If the Tracy Clinic is 
so sure this ‘“‘total approach’’ would not 
work, why don’t they try it so they can 
prove it to the world? 


I am not against oralism, but Janet and 
thousands of others have suffered irre- 
parable loss in their education because of 
the ‘‘strictly oral’? approach. The Tracy 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


I read with a great deal of interest the 
article by Mr. Newman on the John 
Tracey Clinic, and the response by Dr. 
Lowell. I could never begin to tell you 
of the position parents of a deaf child 
are put in because of the Manual vs. Oral 
turmoil. We are hearing parents and when 
we first heard of Suzy’s deafness we just 
didn’t know which way to turn. There was 
so much that she needed to know at that 
time, she was 17 months old, and we 
knew that it had to begin with us. We 
began by reading different books, articles 
or anything else that we could get our 
hands on. It didn’t seem to be much of a 
decision at all. The question we asked 
ourselves was, do we want to begin to 
communicate with Suzy now, or should we 
wait and hope that she is gifted enough to 
learn lipreading and perhaps know a word 
or two after a period of time. Well we 
decided on manual communication which 
also included the oral training and after 
a year and a half she now has the normal 
vocabulary of a three-year-old with signs, 
can lipread several words and uses about 
ten words orally. 


I don’t believe I ever really understood 
the impact of how well she was learning 
until the day we met a woman at the zoo 
who also had a deaf son 4% years old. 
At the time Suzy was two years old and 
was busy pointing out different animals 
and signing to us what they were. It was 
then that this woman came up to me and 
asked if Suzy was hard of hearing. I told 
her no, that she was profoundly deaf. 
Then the woman with tear filled eyes 
told me that her little boy was also deaf 
and in an oral school. It seems that this 
child not only could not communicate at 
all with anyone, but she had discipline 
problems, and several other problems that 
I couldn’t relate. She ended our conver- 
sation with, ‘““‘Dear God, why don’t they 
show us both sides when we seek help?’’ 
Why don’t they? 

Mrs. S. J. Best 
Simi, California 


Clinic has been of great help to many 
people I am sure and I do not wish to 
discredit their efforts, but I do feel that 
they are now doing a great injustice to 
the entire field of education for the deaf 
by their dogmatic attitude toward oralism. 
Is it more important to them to keep 
their ‘‘oral’’ sign on the front door, and to 
try to prove they are right, than it is to 
explore all possible avenues for achieving 
good language and communication for 
all deat? Are they interested only in the 
minority who can achieve good results 
with their oral approach? If they were 
really interested in doing the most good 
for the largest possible number of deaf 
children and parents, why don’t they at 
least present the entire story to the par- 
ents? 
Mrs. Delbert Mitchell 

Everson, Wash. 


Dear Editor: 


I really don’t know if I should mention 
this. It may not do any good and then 
it may. But it surely will not harm any- 
one. 

I have been in the mail order business 
for some 12 years now and the letters 
some of our fellow deaf write are almost 
unbelievable! In writing to make a sim- 
ple request for brochures, it seems to me 
they have no knowledge of simple English. 
Who are to blame? Are the chief culprits 
the schools? Or the teachers of English? 
If they cannot write a simple letter, how 
will these boys and girls ever be able to 
land a job? Some of the letters are 
actually pathetic and here are a few 
samples: 

“T want to buy baby-cry signal. I am 
expecting baby on December or later 1970. 
Can you tell me how much money of these 
are?”’ 

“Let you know that I have interesting 
to order wake-up alarm and free bro- 
chures. Please send wake-up alarm to 
me very soon. I will surely send a bill 
to you but I don’t know how much cost 
for alarm.” 

“Please send me how much your door 
bell signals are brochures on them.” 

If the schools are sincere in preparing 
the pupils for their entrance into the 
working world it may be a good idea to 
give more attention on letterwriting. 

Emerson Romero 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 


The article in a_ recent number, 
““J’Accuse”’ by Mr. Lawrence Newman, 
is one that should be prized by the deaf 
of the land and by those who teach them 
or are interested in their well-being. Its 
irony, satire and cleverness were strik- 
ing, and, let us hope, will have more or 
less effect. The sign language should not 
have to have apologists; it has made its 
place as a means of communication that 
is nothing less than a benefit and a 
blessing for the deaf and others who use 
it. 

In my work, ‘‘Deafness and the Deaf 
in the United States,’’ which appeared 
some years ago, I sought to present a 
fair statement as to its value, giving what 
I meant to be impartial and unprejudiced; 
but some of the pure oralists believed 
that I was taking sides. I only hoped that 
it would make them come to see how 
much good, and indispensable good, was 
contained in the sign language. We need 
to have all the oral teaching we can, and 
need to put little obstacle in its use un- 
less it would be misleading as to the 
use of the sign language. The sign lan- 
guage as a tremendous boon to and for 
the deaf must have its advocates; and 
its indispensable employment where noth- 
ing else can take its place in the world 
of communication should have full recog- 
nition. It is nothing less than a blessing 
to humankind, even though only a seg- 
ment thereof. 

Harry Best 
Department of Sociology 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Robert O. Lankenau, President 


President’s Message 


Sure is difficult to prepare an interest- 
ing column when beads of perspiration 
continue to flow from my brow and the 
humidity indicator is touching the 90 
mark. 


This is bad enough, but on top of it our 
new air conditioner had to go bad on the 
hottest day of the summer so far, and 
this means sleeping, or shall we say try- 
ing to sleep, in this torrid atmosphere. 


As I prepare this column, the Minne- 
sota Convention is just around the corner. 
However, you won’t read my message 
here until after the convention is over. 
This is another reason why it is so diffi- 
cult to prepare this month’s column. If 
I said something relating to the coming 
convention (I did at first and Editor Smith 
told me to get on the ball and rewrite), 
you will read it too late, and I can’t say 
anything about what happened because it 
is too early to predict that. 


So, I am going to reproduce a letter 
I received recently from one of our read- 
ers. This is in line with my usual prac- 
tice of letting you know what others 
think, say and do. I do not know the 
writer, never heard of the return address 
and am not sure if he is deaf. I be- 
lieve he is though, and I think you will 
like his letter. 


Wurzweiler School of Social Work 
YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 

55 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10003 


Robert O. Lankenau, President, NAD: 


Today the times for the hearing im- 
paired are more tiring than ever before. 
This is the age of camps. Our President 
has called me a bum, alongside of sev- 
eral other students. Some who have al- 
ready heen killed. 


All we, as students wanted, is com- 
munication. Freedom of dissent, freedom 
to express our views. 


We all know about Cambodia, North 
Vietnam, various parties as the Black 
Panthers. We all know about Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew who called those of Polish 
descent, Pollacks, and the Japanese, Japs. 
We all know of how Governor Wallace got 
11,000,000 votes, one who favors segrega- 
tion. 

But what does this all mean to us, the 
deaf??? Or rather shall I ask. Are we 
corrected, influenced and affected by all 
these crises or do we live alone or die 
alone??? 
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George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


He who is without sin. let him throw 
the first stone. It is written in the Bible— 
and I say, who among us can sit back 
and say as a deaf man once said to me 
at a party, ‘‘we go with the waves’... 
What will be will be ... And my reply 
was and is ... ‘‘then we shall drown.”’ 

The days of the antiquated belief that 
mental illness and deafness go together, 
that we are members of the ‘‘dumping 
ground,”’ are not so far back. But, those 
days might be revived as we have only 
the recent history of Germany to remind 
us. 

Until we express our feelings, our 
thoughts, will the dignity and integrity 
of our humanness, start to shape the form 
which is rightfully of the deaf! 

I beg of you all not to be members of 
the ‘‘silent majority,’’ but to voice your 
opinions, your hearts so we will not fade 
into the background but be in front with 
the other minorities. 

Sincerely, 
Richard Seltzer 


What made Richard want to express 
himself is still a mystery to me and I am 
hoping that he reads this and that he will 
write again and tell me more about him- 
self. If so, I will let you know in a later 


issue.—Lanky. 


HOME 
OFFICE 
NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


THE HOME OFFICE IS ALWAYS A 
HECTIC PLACE when convention time 
rolls around. The fact that we have had 
a college reunion, a Region III conference 
and sundry other meetings including 
numerous conferences with respect to 
the Census has not made matters any 
smoother. 

However, we are pleased to note that 
many of our long-range objectives are 
becoming realities. The first goal we 
have had was more consumer involve- 
ment in projects which are designed for 
our objectives. This means that we 
aimed at seeing that more deaf people 
were included in the planning of projects 
which were aimed at serving the deaf. 

With this in mind, the Home Office 
is pleased to announce that we have 
a contract with the Bureau of Education 
of the Handicapped for an Ad Hoc Con- 
sumer Committee which will advise the 
Bureau on its programs relating to edu- 
cation of the deaf as well as Media 
Services and Captioned Films. 

In addition, we have an application 
filed with the Social and Rehabilitation 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


Services for a grant to sponsor the World 
Congress of the Deaf in 1975. This is 
a five-year grant proposal and if ap- 
proved will mean that we will be able 
to do something that we have wanted 
to do for many years—bring some of 
the benefits which the American deaf 
enjoy to our less fortunate brothers in 
the other parts of the world. 


As previously noted, we have received 
continuation grants for the Census and 
for the Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf. These are grants which expired 
in May and June respectively. We also 
have pending an application for con- 
tinuation of our Communicative Skills 
program which is_ scheduled to end 
August 31, and have a number of other 
projects which are directed either to the 
Bureau of Education or to Media Ser- 
vices, Captioned Films. In this connec- 
tion, work on our new book on the in- 
struction of the language of signs is 
well underway under the direction cf 
Mr. O’Rourke. Hopefully this book will 
be ready for use when classes in manual 
communication resume in the fall. 


We also have 9000 copies of ‘‘Listen 
to the Sounds of Deafness’? which is 
an excellent pamphlet for use in parent 
education programs. Copies are selling 
for 50c each and several thousand have 
already been distributed. 


A major problem in the office is our 
accounting system. While the McBee 
system which we_ started using in 
January 1969 has been an improvement 
over the old system, we have yet to 
get our financial reports from our CPA’s. 
This has been a major problem because 
we are unable to take advantage of the 
current market or make major expendi- 
tures pending this report. The problern 
is further complicated by our indirect 
cost rate business. But that item has 
been taken care of at least for the time 
being. We have a provisional rate of 
15 per cent for 1969-70, the final rate 
for that year being determined by our 
financial report. We also have a 13.8 
per cent rate of 1968-69 and a 10 per 
cent grantee share for that period. This 
will result in an adverse effect on our 
finances, but fortunately the only grant 
really affected by this was the RID and 
it is hoped that the Interpreters will 
come to our rescue at their convention 
in Delavan this month. 


JUNE FOUND THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY on the road much more 
than was normal. Starting with the 
Census meeting in New York City June 
13, the Executive Secretary returned to 
Washington on the 14th and then left 
for Rochester and the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf as a member of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
Task Force. Other members of the Task 
Force included Dr. Frank B. Withrow 
of the Bureau of Education of the Handi- 
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capped; Dr. Robert Lizansky of Ohio 
Wesleyan University who acted as chair- 
man; Superintendent Roy Parks of the 
Arkansas School for the Deaf; 
Superintendent Kenneth Mangan of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf; Harriet 
Kopp from the Detroit Day School pro- 
gram; Hollis Wyks, principal at the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, and Mrs. 
Judy LaVor from the office of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education 
of the Deaf. This was a hectic two-day 
meeting which lasted far into the night 
as the Task Force strove to complete 
its assigned task, the final report for 
which was due June 30. 


June 15 was also the deadline for our 
application on the World Congress of 
the Deaf and we are pleased to report 
that the staff really pitched in to get 
it in the hands of the SRS by the agreed 
upon deadline. The proposal..for the Ad 
Hoc Committee was also due the middle 
of June and, between all these items, 
we are really proud that we managed 
to sneak under the wire in every case. 


On June 19 the Executive Secretary, 
his secretary, Joy York, and Al Van 
Nevel, Grand Treasurer of the NFSD, 
met with top officials at Aetna Insurance 
Company in Hartford along with Harold 
Russell, who is chairman of _ the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, to discuss a 
proposed insurance plan for the deaf. 


While the outcome of this plan is 
subject to approval by both the NAD 
Executive Board and the Convention, the 
plan will offer a variety of insurance 
programs which may be what our mem- 
bers are looking for. Included in the 
offering will be Hospitalization Insur- 
ance, Major Medical Insurance and In- 
come Protection Insurance. Also _ in- 
cluded in the brochure was a provision 
for life insurance, but the company 
agreed that any inquiries regarding life 
insurance would be referred to the NFSD 
which will serve not only to help our 
members, but also to increase _par- 
ticipation in one of our own companies— 
the FRAT. 


Insurance, if the plan is approved, will 
be available only to members of the 
NAD, which includes the state associa- 
tion members and the Life Members. 
Further details will be published in the 
DA and sent direct to our members if 
and when this is approved. Incidentally, 
Mr. Russell will also be speaker at our 
banquet, but, he has promised not to 
talk about insurance. 


One side light to the Hartford trip 
was that the Executive Secretary and 
his secretary were ‘‘bumped off’’ their 
plane that morning and as a _ result 
arrived at the meeting almost four hours 
late. That was the first time this has 
happened to the writer in almost a mil- 
lion miles of travel. Since there are 
penalties for airlines that oversell space, 
readers are advised that if they ever 
get bumped off a plane where they have 
a confirmed reservation they should 
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notify the Home Office, particularly if 
their trip is delayed for more than three 
hours as a result. 


From Hartford the Executive Secre- 
tary went to Columbus, Ohio, for the 
100th celebration of the Ohio Alumni 
Association and from there back to New 
York City as a member of the Advisory 
Committee for the National Center for 
Deaf-Blind Adults and Youths. This com- 
mittee has three deaf members if you 
count Dr. Robert Smithdas who is also 
blind. The other member is none other 
than Dr. Boyce Williams who was unable 
to attend this particular meeting. And 
then back to D.C. and the Gallaudet 
College Reunion. If readers wonder how 
we ever manage to get any work done— 
well... 


Despite all this, we are meeting our 
assignments. Most of our committee 
reports have been duplicated and our 
Representatives have received their cop- 
ies in advance. Additional copies for 
distribution at Minneapolis have been 
prepared and are ready for shipment. 
Also souvenirs, preprinted ‘‘bills’? which 
will be used to record motions made 
by members, KFF cards and certificates 
to name but a few of the items which 
we are going to have to ship to Minne- 
sota. Souvenirs include ash trays which 
date back to 1960. This may be the 
last opportunity anyone will have to ac- 
quire one of these ‘‘antiques,’’ so if you 
haven’t got yours you ought to before 
they are all gone. 


STAFFING continues to be a problem. 
As this is being written we have . yet 
to find a replacement for our office boy. 
However, we hope to enter a contract 
or some agreement with Maryland DVR 
to provide an ‘“‘on-the-job’’ training pro- 
gram for their deaf clients, or at least 
some of them, whereby we may either 
train people for permanent employment 
in our office or for employment ‘else- 
where after their training has been 
completed. While details have still to 
be worked out, this offers exciting possi- 
bilities for training people in office work 
in an environment which would be 
favorable to rapid learning and a 
possible source of increasing our office 
staff without overburdening our resourc- 
es. 


BILL ENNIS, the husband of Glenda 
Ennis who is a member of our Census 
staff, has been filling in on our press 
pending getting someone to handle this 
chore. At the same time the Executive 
Secretary finds himself with a basement 
full of Dictionaries as our printers could 
no longer store them and there is no 
room in our offices for the 4000 copies 
of this book we have left. Hopefully the 
books will start moving again once 
schools reopen. Although we are con- 
fident that all volumes will be disposed 
of in time, the storage problem is our 
main headache. 

IN STILL ANOTHER PROJECT, the 
NAD Home Office has combined with 
the Council of Organizations Serving the 
Deaf and Roth Theater Chain in the 


Metropolitan Washington areas to bring 
foreign films with subtitles to our mem- 
bers in this area along with a community 
service project which will benefit not 
only the NAD and the COSD but local 
organizations as well. What we _ intend 
to do is to use one of the Roth Theaters, 
the Parkway 1, to show a current foreign 
language film on a “‘benefit’’ basis. Tick- 
ets will be limited to 208 for two per- 
formances on Tuesdays with one per- 
formance scheduled every three weeks 
on the average. Profits from every other 
performance will be given to _ local 
organizations on a rotation basis with 
the COSD and NAD sharing in the pro- 
ceeds of every other showing. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES ARE IN 
THE AREA OF THE NATIONAL PAR- 
ENTS SECTION of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. As 
most readers are aware, the NAD has 
financed, printed and_ distributed the 
Parents Newsletter as often as it has 
been issued. We mailed out over 40,000 
copies of the last issue and are currently 
working to establish at least a part-time 
office for the group within our offices 
so that the lines of communication 
between the parents and the deaf adults 
will remain strong. 


We have had numerous visitors to the 
office during the interval—some of whom 
came from far off places, and some 
of whom came from our own backyard. 
Included in the latter were a group of 
Kendall School students on a_prevoca- 


tional adjustment tour. The — students 
were: Harry Scurry, Sharon Wooten, 
Barbara Coles, Gwendolyn Williams, 


Stanley Ray, Aquaranetta Maupine, and 
Warren Buddy. Also Crockett W. King 
II, Texas; Sue Mitchell, Northridge, 
California; J. B. Hamlin, San Francisco; 
Louie Fant and family, Northridge, 
California; Abe and Gina Miller, Santa 
Clara, California; Frances Friend, 
Frederick, Maryland; Mrs. B. PP. 
Cameron, Baytown, Texas; plus 
numerous others who failed to record 
their visit in our book. 


Overall, our progress continues to be 
satisfactory. While our main thrust is 
still on the Census and there will be 
a booth at the Convention for this 


project, our other programs are also 
doing well and our proposed 
projects, if approved, will result in a 


well rounded program of service to the 
deaf. 


While new equipment will be needed 
in the fall to replace some of our 
material which is now obsolete, we 
believe that the office is in pretty good 
shape both financially and in equipment. 
We also would welcome any and_ all 
of you to stop in if you are in the D.C. 
area at any time. Please note that while 
our President noted that we do not have 
much FREE parking, there is abundant 
parking if you can spare a dime for 
the meters in the area. SO COME UP 
AND SEE US SOMETIME! 
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NAD Financial Development Committee Announcement 


The Financial Development Committee of the NAD announces the opening of a 
concentrated drive for funds. Attention is called to the existing NAD funds and 
members and friends are invited to contribute—to honor friends’ birthdays, anni- 
versaries, graduations and special events, and to set up special memorial funds for 
loved ones. 

Permission should be obtained from a family first. Then write to any member 
of the financial development committee for help, or to the NAD Home Office. There 
is no minimum amount for contributions, but the committee would like to know what 
fund should be credited. If no specific objective is given, contributions will revert 
to the General Fund. 

A new memorial fund, in memory of Todd Griffing, son of Mr. and Mrs. Barry 
Griffing and grandson of Mr. and Mrs. Ted Griffing, has been set up. Contributions 
are now being accepted. 

Committee: Alan Crammatte, John Seidel, Gerald Burstein, Don Nuernberger, 
Mrs. Virginia Farquhar Hughes, Mrs. Lillian Skinner, chairman. 

Contributions to date: 

TODD GRIFFING MEMORIAL FUND—From Arroyo Elementary School: Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Kirchner, Mr. and Mrs. Jim Dorrance, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner, 
Richard and Phyllis A. Plummer, Gerald and Theresa Burstein, Robert Lennan. 


GENERAL FUND—In memory of Robert Greenmun: Bob and Lil Hahn Skinner. 


Please check which fund you wish your donation to go to: 


( ) GENERAL FUND ( ) BUILDING FUND ( ) LEGAL FUND 
( ) JR. NAD (COATS FUND) ( ) OTHER 
WOLOMM th atl Sete Ohoaecbs vest ee saeeeute eases In Memory of __-_.... In Honor of ___- 
MOULGES: scaroxaisan ner teabuaghacaceaceaan, | -melacaests ti nde sone Socrates 
eben onc 2256 23828. [Stns SAP os se PSE- yee esi denhienasscccaseut se ste See seac pe ble ee 
DONATION Sica s cenaenboeesteks Send acknowledgment to: 


All donations are tax deductible. 
All checks should be made payable to the National Association of the Deaf. 


Mail to Mr. Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secretary 
National Association of the Deaf 
905 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


ee yeasee SHARE 


NORTHWEST REGIONAL AWARD WINNER—Richard Sharp, a native of Washington State and a grad- 
uate of the Washington State School for the Deaf, is shown receiving an award from Postmaster General 
Winton E. Blount for outstanding service as a Federal employe. Mr. and Mrs. B. L. Eslinger, Mr. 
Sharp‘s stepfather and mother look on from the left. As a regional winner, he qualified for the national 
competition for Outstanding Handicapped Employe of the Year. 
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Gallaudet Chapter To Publish 
Fall Junior DEAF AMERICAN 


Publication of the Fall 1970 edition of 
The JUNIOR DEAF AMERICAN will be 
the responsibility of the Gallaudet Pre- 
paratory Chapter of the Jr. NAD under 
the adult guidance of the current execu- 
tive editor of the JDA; Frank Turk, na- 
tional director; and Donald Padden, as- 
sociate director. Target date for com- 
pletion of the publication is around 
Thanksgiving. All other chapters are thus 
advised to direct materials to the execu- 
tive editor’s address at the masthead of 
this section or to the national Jr. NAD 
headquarters at Gallaudet College. 

Tentatively lined up for printing the 
Winter 1970 JUNIOR DEAF AMERICAN 
is the Berkeley (Calif.) chapter, some of 
whose members are in the school’s jour- 
nalism class and who have produced ex- 
cellent news items in past editions of the 
California News, of the little publi- 
cation family, edited by Ralph Neesam 
and co-edited by Leo Jacobs. With print- 
ing facilities among the best in the na- 
tion, the Berkeley chapter is expected 
to turn out a topnotch Winter 1970 edition. 


Dr. Merrill Applauds Convention 


Gallaudet College 
Kendall Green, Washington, D.C. 20002 


Mr. Frank Turk 
Assistant Dean of Men 
Dear Mr, Turk: 


I wish to thank you for the vitally im- 
portant role you are playing as National 
Director of the Junior National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. Your astute leadership 
ability was very visible in the recent na- 
tional convention of the Junior NAD on 
the Gallaudet College campus. It was 
heartening to see these young people 
assume responsibilities for their own pro- 
grams and activities and to discharge 
these responsibilities with effectiveness. 

We appreciate this important role you 
are performing. We know it is not an 
easy one. It demands a great deal of 
time, but this important national organi- 
zation of young deaf people is succeeding 
and it is succeeding because of you. 

Mrs. Merrill and I appreciate being in- 
cluded in many of the activities of the 
recent convention. It was good to have so 
many fine young people on this campus 
and I am sure. they left it with a desire 
to return here for the college education 
which they deserve. 


Sincerely yours, 
Edward C. Merrill, Jr. 
President 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Seeking a reliable source of income? 


Commissions on subscriptions to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN earn a commission 
of $1.00 for each new subscription and 
75¢ for each renewal subscription. Con- 
tact the Editor for details. 
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The Arizona Chapter Of Jr. NAD, 1969-70 


Editor’s Note: The month of June being 
the Arizona Chapter’s turn to hand in 
news materials for this Jr. NAD section, 
it came through well in advance of the 
close of the school term and the follow- 
ing interesting articles are being submit- 
ted herewith: 


The 1969-70 Arizona chapter of the Jr. 
NAD officers were: Steve-Farthing, presi- 
dent: Scott Duge, vice president; Kent 
Duge, recording secretary; Kit Carson, 
corresponding secretary; Eddie Tse, 
treasurer, and Vicki Graffius, assistant 
treasurer. The total membership was 
eighty-three. Sponsors were Mr. Frank 
Sladek, Miss Nita Hiett, and Miss Delores 
Erlandson. 

The Jr. NAD invited Mr. Glenn Ander- 
son. to its meeting on November 11. He 
graduated from Gallaudet College and 
now is studying at the University of Ari- 
zona to be a_ vocational rehabilitation 
counselor. He talked to us about his trip 
to Yugoslavia for the World Games for 
the Deaf. He explained to us about life 
of the deaf in Europe. 

On November 15, the Jr. NAD spon- 
sored a dance. As the University of Ari- 
zona had an afternoon football game, our 
students had a free Saturday evening. 
We sponsored the dance to provide a 
social activity and to raise money. 

During the winter we sold popcorn balls, 
pop and cookies during basketball games. 
From this project we earned about two 
hundred dollars and succeeded in our goal 
of sending one delegate to Washington, 


ARIZONA CHAPTER JR. NAD OFFICERS, 1969-70—Front row, left to right: 
Farthing, president; and Scott Duge, vice president. 
Carson, corresponding secretary; and Vicki Graffins, assistant treasurer. 
is Frank E. Sladek. 
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Back row, left to right: 


D. C., to the second biennial convention. 
One service project was helping the 
leader of the Brownies every Thursday 
afternoon. Vicki Graftius, Pat Sorensen 
and Trudy Clayton worked individually 
with the little girls and taught them the 
pledge and other phases of the Brownie 
program. Another service project has 
been carrying a student in his wheel 
chair daily to and from his second floor 
classrooms. Every two weeks Valerie 
Oracion efficiently scheduled two Jr. NAD 
members to provide this service. 

On February 5, Dr. Merrill and Mr. 
Jack Gannon visited our school. We met 
with them, and they described the courses 
and activities at Gallaudet College. 

At one of our meetings in March we 
had a panel discussion with six men from 
the Leadership Training Program at San 
Fernando Valley State College in Cali- 
fornia. Our guests were: Eugene Butler, 
rehabilitation counselor from Baton 
Rouge; Harvey Corson, instructor at Ken- 
dall School; Phil Cronlund, dean of stu- 
dents, American School for the Deaf, 
West Hartford, Connecticut; Paul Culton. 
teacher at the Iowa School for the Deaf; 
Edward Nagy, teacher at the Michigan 
School for the Deaf; and Ronald Nome- 
land, assistant professor of printing, Gal- 
laudet College. They discussed how handi- 
capped the deaf are in getting jobs e- 
cause of automation. Times are changing, 
so we must expect to go to trade school 
or college after graduating from ASDB. 
Some of the panelists had had experience 
working with Jr. NAD, and they said that 


Kent Duge, secretary; Steve 
Eddie Tse, treasurer; Kit 
Head sponsor (not in picture) 


Kenneth V. Shaffer, JDA Executive Editor, 3320 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042 


nior National Association of the Deaf 


Promoting the Tomorrow of All the Deaf Youth by Working With the Deaf Youth of Today: 


the projects and activities of the Jr. NAD 
were very good for us. They also ex- 
plained some new ideas about Gallaudet 
College under the new president, Dr. Mer- 
rill. They stated that there are drug prob- 
lems among some deaf teenagers and 
that deaf students must be helped by 
teaching about drugs. They explained 
about driving laws and the deaf. We Jr. 
NAD members were fascinated and gained 
much from the explanations by our guests. 

On April 22, we attended a meeting with 
local deaf adults for another panel dis- 
cussion. The adult panel consisted of: 
Robert Hughes, a vocational teacher at 
our school; Jack Craven, a tile layer; and 
Richard Johnson, a graduate student at 
the University of Arizona. Mr. Norman 
Tully of the vocational rehabilitation de- 
partment of the University of Arizona was 
the moderator. They explained how vo- 
cational rehabilitation helps deaf people 
find good jobs. They warned us that when 
the deaf have poor language it is hard 
for VR to find good jobs for the deaf. 
Some jobs are closed to us because in- 
surance companies will not insure deat 
drivers to work as truck drivers and taxi 
drivers. This is not fair, but it is true. 

On April 28, we called a special meet- 
ing for Kent Duge’s report about the Jr. 
NAD convention in Washington, D. C. 

We Jr. NADers had two other plans 
to complete for the year. They were (1) 
to send some psychology books to Europe 
for a deaf adult who needs them; and 
(2) to contribute to the summer camp for 
Tucson area deaf students sponsored by 
the Parents, Teachers and Friends of the 
Deaf organization. 

Although our projects and meetings have 
been different this year, we feel that we 
have had a very successful year. We 
Jr. NAD members have grown in under- 
standing of our place in school and in 
the adult world.—Stephen Farthing and 
Steve Garcia. 


A Most Wonderful Experience 


I was the delegate from the Arizona 
Jr. NAD chapter to the second biennial 
Jr. NAD convention which was held at 
Gallaudet College in Washington, D. C., 
from April 15 to 19. [t was my first ex- 
perience of being on my own. 

Although it was my first plane trip, I 
had no problems. When I arrived at 
Washington, D. C., that night of April 
14, I took a taxi, which I had never 
ordered before in my life, to Gallaudet 
College, as there was no one to pick me 
up. With the help of a delegate from 
Texas, I finally found my room at the 
college. 

It was raining the next day, and the 
campus of Gallaudet College was very 
wet. I joined several groups from other 
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states, but after that I wandered around 
the campus on my own. I was glad that 
I didn’t get lost, for I finally met Caro- 
lyn Hoggle, a graduate from ASDB. It 
was great to see each other again. 

On that rainy afternoon there was regis- 
tration. After I registered and got some 
information on workshop sessions, I went 
on a guided campus tour. Included in 
this tour was a visit to Dr. Merrill’s 100- 
year-old house. From the outside the 
house looked as if it needed to be torn 
down, but when I went inside, I saw beau- 
tiful large rooms with lovely antique furni- 
ture. It was so elegant that I felt that 
I was back in the 1800’s. There was a 
bedroom which Edward Miner Gallaudet 
had occupied. It is being left intact for 
history. It is very interesting that three 
presidents lived in that house and _ that 
now Dr. Merrill, the fourth president, is 
living in it. With a little free time on 
our hands, I went with Carolyn Hoggle 
and some friends for the most delicious 
pizza I ever ate. 

Afterwards there was a program given 
by the Student Body Government in the 
auditorium. The members showed us how 
they conduct their meetings. They have 
better skill than our Student Council mem- 
bers have. A variety show was then pre- 
sented by the Jr. NAD of the Prep Class. 
I believe that the variety show was the 
most enjoyable event of the day, even 
though the whole day was very enjoy- 
able. 

On the next day we started our six 
workshop sessions. I was the student 
chairman of one of them. The topic which 
I was to discuss with the other delegates 
was “Evaluation of Jr. NAD Programs.” 
Many ideas were presented and discussed. 
I discovered that our chapter really needs 
more programs. Each workshop lasted 
only one hour and the day’s workshops 
ended at 3:30 p.m. 

We had a talent show contest in the 
auditorium after dinner. I was involved 
in that contest. The title of my perform- 
ance was ‘‘The Mysterious Noises.’ After 
I performed, I watched the rest of the 
acts almost all night. 

On Friday morning there were lots of 
gray clouds, and we delegates weren’t 
very fresh and alert. However, we opened 
our workshop sessions again. We had a 
spiritless discussion in one workshop, but 
we soon began to warm up. When the 
workshops were completed at 3:30 p.m. 
we went out to get ready to go to dinner 
with our hosts. A delegate from Indiana, 
a delegate from Nebraska, a girl froin 
Kendall School, and I from Arizona were 
invited to eat with Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lopez at their apartment. We had a big 
dinner including the biggest steak I ever 
had in my life. I enjoyed listening to 
Mr. Lopez’s memories of life in Arizona 
and of his school, ASDB. His wife was 
so beautiful that I couldn’t believe it. It 
was great to get acquainted with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lopez. 

Afterwards we went back to Gallaudet 
College to hear Don Pettingill’s lecture in 
the auditorium. He spoke on ‘Freedom, 
Upward and Downward.”’ This very in- 
teresting speech gave us a broader con- 
cept of the term ‘‘freedom.’’ Then the 
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National Theatre of the Deaf took over. 
Three members showed us how they per- 
form in a play. Then they gave us some 
humorous skits. I really enjoyed that 
night, especially the dinner with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lopez. 


Saturday was a very tiring day be- 
cause I went on a tour of famous places 
in Washington, D. C.: the Capitol of the 
United States, the Washington Monument, 
the Jefferson Memorial, the White House, 
the Lincoln Memorial, Ford Theater and 
the house where Lincoln died. It was 
hard to believe that I, from the South- 
west, was really seeing these many 
famous places. 


In the evening we had a banquet in the 
Student Union lounge. The ten finalists 
of the talent show were presented and 
they had to repeat their skits. Many 
awards were presented after this. The 
last. moment of the banquet was choosing 
one of the ten finalists as Jr. NAD of the 
Year and as Miss Jr. NAD. A delegate 
from Iowa was chosen as Miss Jr. NAD 
and a delegate from Indiana was elected 
as Jr. NAD of the Year. 


During this week I had a_ wonderful 
experience as. a delegate. I really en- 
joyed getting acquainted with many of the 
other delegates and even with a few 
college students. I brought home some 
good ideas, mainly about adult-youth rela- 
tionships and about how deaf people help 
their own communities. Also I brought 
home a banner presented to my chapter 
by Barbara Carter, an alumna. 


It was good to get back to school and 
into the ‘‘old routine.’’ But I will never 
forget that wonderful experience.—Kent 
Duge, sophomore. 


Supt. Lamb Receives 
G. Dewey Coats Award 


By a ruse creditable to any mastermind 
of intrigue, the Gallaudet College Jr. NAD 
chapter succeeded in luring Alfred J. 
Lamb, superintendent of the Indiana 
School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, to re- 
ceive his award in person without his sus- 
pecting the truth until his name was 
called. 


Upon receiving a letter from Supt. 
Lamb explaining his inability to attend 
the Jr. NAD convention banquet the 
night of April 18, the Gallaudet Prep chap- 
ter members hit upon the idea of a 
“petition of protest’? signed by nearly 
200 students, demanding that he attend. 
The petition was sent air mail, special 
delivery and registered mail to the well- 
loved superintendent who was then handed 
a previously purchased plane ticket, and 
before he knew what was happening, he 
was in Washington, still unaware of the 
real reason for his being there other than 
to present him the G. Dewey Coats Award. 


It was not until that night when Linda 
Hatrak, one of the delegates from Indi- 
ana, described the method used to lure 
him and why, that Supt. Lamb discovered 
that he, himself, was the recipient of 
the award. 


Following are the letter of ‘‘protest’’ 
and Mr. Lamb’s letter describing his feel- 
ings after the surprise event: 


MR. LAMB... A PROTEST! 

We, the undersigned members of the 
various committees of the 1970 Conven- 
tion of the Junior National Association of 
the Deaf, herewith object vigorously, per- 
haps even unreasonably, to your decision 
to not attend our Junior NAD Banquet 
on Saturday evening, April 18, 1970, at 
the Student Union Building, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. 

We can see where we should tolerate 
the turning down of our invitation by a 
school administrator here and there, but 
we definitely cannot see where we should 
accept yours, hence this protest. 

Your school has contributed so much 
to the present status of our Junior NAD 
organization, particularly the many break- 
throughs of late made possible by the 
tremendous success of the first student-run 
national event of, by, and for the deaf 
students—the Midwestern Deaf Youth 
Leadership Demonstration. The deaf 
youth of America never had it so good 
until they finally had the opportunity to 
reveal their true potential on November 
14, 1968, in Indianapolis. Many hitherto 
difficult-to-attain goals are now easily 
and, in many cases, effortlessly achieved 
for the simple reason that we young deaf 
people are now given the opportunity to 
do them on a continuous and continual 
basis—all we needed was the opportunity. 
You gave it to us and we now have it 
as a natural part of our total growth. 

Mr. Lamb, we feel that we owe you 
so much for what we are today—so much 
that you just have to be with us Saturday 
evening, April 18, 1970. You are not going 
to turn us down. You should not. YOU 
CANNOT! YOU WILL NOT! 


May 6, 1970 
Miss Melinda Chapel 
Secretary, Junior NAD 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
Dear Melinda: 

Thank you so much for your generous 
letter of thanks concerning my limited 
participation in the recent Convention of 
the Junior NAD at Gallaudet College. To 
say that I was overwhelmed is putting. it 
mildly. You ‘‘kids’’ can keep secrets bet- 
ter than any adults I have every known. 
Yours truly did not suspect anything until 
the very last moment when I was called 
to the stage. When Linda Hatrak was 
asked to make the award I thought per- 
haps someone from Indiana would be the 
recipient but I did not think it would be 
me. I was sitting right beside Bob 
Lankenau, President of the NAD and a 
graduate of the Indiana School. Also sit- 
ting at the table was Boyce Williams who 
formerly was Vocational Principal of the 
Indiana School. 

It was a wonderful, wonderful occasion 
and I shall always have fond memories 
of the high honor you bestowed upon me 
in selecting me for the G. Dewey Coats 
Service Award. He was a great man and 
a great friend. To receive the award 
from one of our outstanding Junior NAD 
members made the honor even greater. 

Sincerely, 
Alfred J. Lamb 
Superintendent 
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ALL-OCCASION GIFT SHOPPING LIST 


For Friends and Family 


WHY NOT KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE? 


By selecting gifts for your family and friends from the list below you can accomplish three 
very important things: 


1. Make unique selections that no one can duplicate, 
2. Cut your shopping time, and 
3. Support the NAD—your organization! 


Each gift will be mailed direct to the person it is intended for complete with an appropriate 
card. Use the order blank below: 


Quantity Price 


DEAF AMERICAN subscription --.---------- Dae, sifcan. . ® Goeeee 
Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf ____------ BOOT uate * ASatwid 
Sign Language Books 
Fant’s Say It With Hands (plus postage) .... 3:50. ..uss.. <sccue 
Watson’s Talk With Your Hands (postpaid) -_- 5.00 -----._ 9 __---- 
Riekehoff’s Talk to the Deaf ________----- BO * “agenda See des 
LaVera Guillory’s Expressive and Receptive 
Fingerspelling for Hearing Adults ~_-__-_ De \ cee en armors 
24” x 28” Wall-size Watson manual 
Siphavet. Charts .-.2<.cec ccs oe koe wo cee LidU),4 ““hlulioa, «ease 
3u4'-x 6” Watson mantial-alphabetcatdss.u2> 05" <nees. <+-=-- 
DEAF AMERICAN binders (hold 24 issues) ___ 2.50  -_---__ 39 ------ 
Key chains. (with NAD emblem) -_---------- DO smuitcbate | demantetate 
Tape measures (with NAD emblem) ~-_------- P00 en ceeeet «maker 
TOTAL 
National Association of the Deaf 
905 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is $2.-..-c.c2ee for the items checked. Please send to persons listed below with 


Si Gand. “POM soe tl sweet ener r eee ee eee Se es ee ee babes 


Item 
Wanted Send to: Address City & State Zip 


University of Arizona 
Offers Graduate Programs 
In Rehabilitation Counseling 
Since the fall of 1966, the University 
of Arizona Rehabilitation Department, in 
cooperation with the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration, has offered both mas- 
ter’s and doctoral degree programs in re- 
habilitation counseling with the deaf. 
These two programs are open to both 
deaf and hearing persons wishing to spe- 

cialize in the field of rehabilitation. 


As of June 1970, four deaf persons had 
received graduate degrees from these pro- 
grams. Dr. Larry G. Stewart, now di- 
rector of the Deaf Project, Hot Springs 
Rehabilitation Center, received his doc- 
toral degree in rehabilitation counseling 
and counseling psychology. Miss Jane 
Bolduc, Miss Huberta Wolf and Glenn An- 
derson received master of science degrees 
in rehabilitation counseling. Four other 
deaf men—Richard K. Johnson, Victor 
Galloway, Donald Shaffer and Geno Ves- 
ecovi—are now completing work on doc- 
toral degrees in rehabilitation. 


Interpreting has been secured for stu- 
dents desiring it, providing them with 
the opportunity to participate fully in class 
discussions and activities. As a result, 
deaf students have made an impressive 
contribution to the academic and social 
life of the university. Another result has 
been the increased interest of hearing stu- 
dents and staff from various departments 
in learning manual communication. Dur- 
ing the past three years, approximately 
30 people have been enrolled in manual 
communication classes each semester. 


Further information about the Univer- 
sity of Arizona programs can be obtained 
by writing to: Mr. Norman Tully, Co- 
ordinator, Rehabilitation Counseling with 
the Deaf Program, Rehabilitation Center, 
College of Education, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona 85702. 


212—TE-7-5663 


Peollach 


Calendars 
Emblems 
Key Cases, Tags 


Advertising Book-Matches 
Snecialti / Memo Pads 
peciaities Pen & Pencils 
P. O. Box 1022 Trophies & 
Plaques 


New York, N. Y. 


10008 Plus 1000's of 


other categories 


WALTER PEASE 
Sales Manager 


JOSEPH POLLACK 
(Deaf Owner) 


WESTERN DIVISION 213-761-4138 


LILA KADIN 


Pollack Advertising Specialities 
6040 Bonner Avenue 
North Hollywood, California 91606 


Lila Kadin, Deaf Sales Representative 
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SECOND ANNUAL CENSUS CONFEREES—Discussing ways to get maximum cooperation from the deaf 
community in listbuilding for the National Census of the Deaf, leaders from several states are shown 
at work in the Home Office of the National Association of the Deaf in May. Left to right: Lawrence 
Leitzson, president of Florida Association of the Deaf; James Hester, secretary of Kentucky Association 
of the Deaf; Richard Petkovich, president of Ohio Association of the Deaf; and Kyle Workman, president 
of California Association of the Deaf. 


By TARAS B. DENIS 


A Better Image? G’wan Who Needs It! 


For our purpose in this issue, we have only to lift the following definition from 
Webster’s New International Dictionary and save the other shades of meaning for a 
later occasion: 


pow’er (pou’er) n. The possession of sway or controlling influence over oth- 
ers; control, authority; command; government; influence; ascendancy; 
whether personal, social, or political. 


DEAF POWER, that is. And I think I’ve already written about it, but for some 
reason it failed to appear. If the topic wasn’t too strong for an open-minded magazine 
like THE DEAF AMERICAN, then surely it must have been too weak. 


At any rate, times have since changed, and now my bag contains additional names 
as well as facts. For instance, I would advise anyone who hasn’t to read and digest 
every word of the silence-no-more speech by television entertainer Nanette Fabray 
at a dinner attended by members and friends of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped in Washington, D.C., last April.* Attagirl, Nanette! 
Right on! 

And here, since it may not be easy to get your hands on an official copy, two 
quotes from Dr. Mary E. Switzer, who formerly headed HEW’s Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service. Incidentally, though each was used on a separate occasion, they 
appear together in a specially prepared government pamphlet titled ‘‘On the Frontier 
of Science/The Moral Obligation to Communicate”: 


There is a great lesson for all of us in the amazing approbation that the National 
Theatre of the Deaf has encountered everywhere. Glowing reviews in sophisti- 
cated theatrical publications, daily papers and periodicals underscore that manual 
language can introduce a new art form of great interest to the public. The Theatre 
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has been a bridge of understanding to many audiences who never understood be- 
fore what it is to be deaf and depend on manual communication to remain in 
contact with the world. 


The most recent and beautiful example of this unique contribution was brought 
out in the reaction of the boys at the Rodman Youth Opportunity Center in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, when they saw the performance of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf. Here was the moving spectacle of the deaf actors—ithrough their 
use of signs, beautifully expressed—freeing the spirit of the inarticulate youth 
struggling to lift their sights above the grubby world that was theirs. Not only 
did they see the stars in the poem, but they also wanted to reach these very 
stars by their own pantomime. They were touched as well by the evidence that 
deaf pecple could create such beautiful theater. 


Moral obligation, indeed—considering that these important voices, more or less 
inspired by the beautiful potential of the National Theatre of the Deaf, decided io 
raise their pitch in favor of DEAF POWER! 


One moment, however. If there are those who object to politics as the subject 
of an entertainment column, permit me to point out that the theater was practically 
born and bred in an atmosphere of protest—often masked, but seldom without a 
message for those who know where to look. My friends, I’m no prude, but the hair 
in ‘‘Hair’’ is just a decoration. 


Yes, today’s theater wields much power. It helps shape public opinion which, 
good or bad, forms the future—the place where most of us will spend tomorrow. As 
a member of a minority group, naturally, every deaf person hopes that his or her 
tomorrow will be a little more understanding, a little more secure, a little more 
everything, so to speak. And why not? We have worked just as hard as any other 
group, and, at times, harder. 


In its search for a place in the sun of the entertainment world, the NTD is re- 
flecting a good part of the rays unto the everyday world of the deaf community. 
Thanks to its tours, television appearances and numerous other media of public 
exposure, more and more people from all walks of life—employers especially and 
average citizens no less—are coming to accept us for what we are: individuals, not 
a collective mystique. 


Listen! Lord knows how often I’ve studied the faces of normal-hearing children 
and seen them sparkle with delight while viewing the Little Theatre of the Deaf. 
And young adults, so many seemed so eager to communicate their feelings, their 
awareness of what the NTD is trying to do. But, more important, I came to this 
truly valid conclusion. It’s that today’s youthful fans won’t be tomorrow’s strangers. 
Children never forget. For them, DEAF POWER is real—off stage or on.—TBD. 


*On this occasion, Miss Fabray was presented with a Distinguished Service Award for her 
volunteer work on behalf of the deaf. 


Buy your life insurance from the 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAR 


A sound organization with a greai past 


and a still greater future 
* * * 


Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 


* * % 
All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 
Sickness and accident benefits 


* * # 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 
Over $5,000,000.00 


Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON’T DELAY ... JOIN TODAY! 


For information and application blanks, write to 
HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 


Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us... 


SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 55105, 221-8402 


Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 


Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Baptist 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49505 


Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 


Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf... 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 
Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 

& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 
Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m,; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 


A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


In Riverside California... . 


MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 


Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689-5700 


When near Dayton, welcome to... 
GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 
5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 


Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
Al Volimer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 
Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 268-4095. 


The deaf are welcome to.. 


EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 


Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 


3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ulirich, teacher 
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National Congress of 
Sewish Deaf 


Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


* * * 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 


BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Barry Rothman 
35-45 79th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372 


CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Diane Spanjer 
7801 E,. Praine Road, Skokie, Illinois 60076 


CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Elaine Katz 
2779 Pease Dr., Rocky River, Ohio 44116 


HILLEL pLee OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 20002 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg ; 
1029 N. Haworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

See Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
2120: 


NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Curtis Robbins 
2100 Linwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 
c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 
2653 Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 


TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 
c/o Mrs. Edythe Sheinbaum 
1765 E. 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 
15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS- 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday -9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m. Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m., Wed. 6:00 
p.m,.. A Complete Gym: ‘Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00- 12:00 a.m. and. 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat- 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. R. E. Parrish, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at. 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


Church of the Brethren 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 
Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


Catholic 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
ne Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 

Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75206 


Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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Episropal 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open ever ‘y Sunday at 11 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 


Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Lutheran 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to... 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and AueuRt) 


The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C; 20011 
Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 


Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph, 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 
Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 
Walter L. Busby, pastor 


Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


Fla. 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 


Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 
Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 
10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 
Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 
Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 
Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 


The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 17-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 
Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to... 


PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 90006 


Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 


Housing Development Corp. 
Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 


ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 


Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G’ Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 


(Across the street near Western Penna 
School for the Deaf) 
Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 


Rev. George C. Ring, pastor 


Other Denominations 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 


An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


60602 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 


3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 


Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 


WYAH-TV cece Monday, 9 Md 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEA 


Bible Study and pa oan AHN 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 


CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 


1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m, 
Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 


Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 


Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 


Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School ‘S30, Zine Class for Deaf, 


Rev. Wm. Adaiid, Pastor 
Service signed and 1 spoken — Come as 
y 
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Deaf Masons 
GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 
Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 


JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 


N 
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When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
243 Trinity Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday evenings 

2nd week of month on Sat., Famous 

Bank Nite in Southeast 
English title movie on Sun, evening 
Doyle Norris, president 
Mrs. Sallie Curtis, secretary 
Billy Stephenson, treasurer 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 


or the Deaf 


f 
Free to All — All Welcome 


When in Detroit, come and visit. . . 


our new 
eee ASSOCIATION OF 


E DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 


-_-UB DIRECTORY 


When visiting the Golden State, 
welcome to 
THE GOLDEN WEST CLUB 
3221 Independence Avenue 
South Gate, California 90280 
Open every weekend. 
Bank Nite every Saturday. 
Door Prizes every Saturday. 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 


Leslie Massey, secretary 


When in Woodside, welcome to 
LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
58-14 Roosevelt Ave. 
Woodside, Queens, N.Y. 11377 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
Charles Noddin, secy.-treas. 


Welcome to 
MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 
Open list and 3rd Saturday of month 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You’re welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway .. . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 
Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Ronald Byington, secretary 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . 


HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter’s Episcopal Church 


1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
2nd Saturday of each month 


Polly Bennett, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 
3840 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 


Clarence Morgan, president 
Mrs. Viola M. Templeton, secretary 
Open every Saturday night 


HEBREW uageitegene te okay OF THE DEAF, 


NC. 
and SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 


344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 
Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet- 
ings. except oe adres ye September 


Milton Cohen, president 
David A. Rabinowitz, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 
Barbara Streicher, president 
Rosie Davis, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 


to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
AF, INC. 


606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in MONTREAL visit 
LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 
(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 


Guy Hamel, president 
A. Chicoine, secretary and manager 


We’ve moved... 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves. only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 


Miss Mary Ross, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 

Address all mail to: 
Dorothy Gornall 
8032 E. Lewis Ave. 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85257 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


| 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 
Open Saturdays 
8501 Wallingford Ave., N 
Seattle, Wash. 98103 


538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 
Open Fey Sora ay: Sunday 


Robert Glass, secretary 


{ 
READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF | 


When in Rochester, welcome to 


ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. | 


1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 
Open Fri., Sat. eves, Sun. afternoon i 
and eve. } 


Russell Cooper, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 


1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 ; 
Open Saturday evenings ; 
Miss Ione Dibble, secretary 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 


4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 
Open Wed. and Friday eves. 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
English title movies on Wed. eves. 
Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 


Harold Campbell, secretary 


When in Toledo, Ohio, welcome to— 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 


1809 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio 


Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Business meeting 2nd Saturday of month i 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings i 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 


of month 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 


Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 


2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 
Open noon to midnight eye 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 


Anthony F. Sansone, president ! 
Vito Manzella, vice president 5 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 


